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Forty-First Annual Meeting 
Florida State Horticul- 
tural Society 


Winter Haven, April 10-11-12, 1928 


The first annual meeting of the 
Florida State Horticultural Society 
was held in the Ocala House, at 
Ocala, Florida, on April 10, 1888. 
There were eighteen fruit growers 
present, who were leaders in the in- 
dustry and who realized the need for 
such an organization. 

The first president was Dudley W. 
Adams, of Tangerine. He was a man 
of convictions, which he could forci- 
bly present, and yet ready to extend 
to others the same right of independ- 
ent belief that he claimed for him- 
self. 

Since his time, the Society has had 
six presidents, who named in order 
of their serving, are: G. L. Taber, 
Cc. T. McCarty, P. H. Rolfs, Wm. C. 
Richardson, H. Harold Hume and L. 
B. Skinner, 

The membership of the Society has 
grown from the eighteen at its or- 
ganization meeting to as many as 
nearly two thousand. While its total 
membership has varied from year to 
year, it has always included the most 
active and prominent men in horti- 
culture in the state,.and has always 
enjoyed the moral support of large 
numbers of fruit growers, who have 
been irregular in their membership 
and in attendance at the meetings. 

The concensus of opinion at the 


By Bayard F. Floyd, Secretary 


meeting of the Society on legislative 
and other matters has always reflect- 
ed the opinion of the growers at 
large and has always been given con- 
sideration by legislators and others. 
The meetings of the Society have 
always been the “clearing-house”’ for 
information of importance to the in- 


dustry. The “Proceedings” of the an- 


nual meetings are published in book 
form and distributed free of cost to 
its members. These books contain the 
best horticultural thought, investiga- 
tions, suggestions and recommenda- 
tions, and thoughtful growers and 
students of horticulture have found 
them invaluable, 

The meetings of the Society are 
devoted to the consideration of horti- 
cultural topics only and all motions, 


resolutions and _ discussions tending 


to commit the Society to partisan 
politics or to mercantile ventures are 
ruled out of order. 

The 1928 meeting of the Society— 
which is its forty-first consecutive 
meeting—is to be held in Winter 
Haven. The meetings open on Tues- 
day evening, April 10th, at 8;15 P.M. 
The meeting continues through the 
11th and 12th, there being morning, 
afternoon and night sessions on each 
day. A varied and complete program 
is being prepared that will touch on 


all phases of Florida horticulture. 
Production problems of citrus, avo- 
cado, mango, grapes, pecans and oth- 
er crops will be discussed in detail 
by those well qualified to speak. A 
symposium on the protection of the 
citrus groves of Florida against the 
introduction of new pests and the dis- 
tribution of the old, is being arrang- 
ed, in which every citrus grower will 
be interested. Several foreign travel- 
lers of note will be present to tell of 
their world-wide search for new crops 
for Florida. 

Irrigation of citrus groves is to be 
discussed by authorities, who will be 
available for consultation during the 
meeting. Workers from the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station and the Col- 
lege of Agriculture of the University 
of Florida will have places on the pro- 
gram to discuss spraying, dusting, 
fertilizing and other citrus grove 
practices, 

Growers who have production 
problems will find it very much to 
their advantage to attend the meet- 
ing. All sessions are open to the gen- 
eral public and everyone is welcome. 

Those wishing to become members 
will mail their annual membership 
fee for 1928, of $2.00 to Mr. W. W. 
Yothers, Asst. Secretary, at P. O. 
Box 719, Orlando, Florida. 
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Our Taeinaeil Problems 


Talk by J. Curtis Robinson Before Florida Citrus Committee of the Florida State Chamber of 
Commerce at Orlando, Florida, February 10th, 1928 


I am, here in response to a wire 
request from Mr. Coachman, Chair- 
man of the Florida Citrus Committee 
of the Florida State Chamber of 
Commerce for me to appear before 
the Committee. 


Your wire states your Committee 
was appointed by the Florida State 
Chamber of Commerce to investigate 
and endeavor to solve Florida’s Citrus 
Problems. If I can be of any service 
to the industry as a whole without 
violating the By-Laws of the Organ- 
ization I have the privilege to repre- 
sent, I shall be happy to make such 
contribution. 

The Growers and Shippers League 
is a voluntary corporation represent- 
ing and supported by a large num- 
ber of shippers and growers includ- 
ing both cooperative associations and 
independent shippers. Our Officers 
are: 


L. B. Skinner of Dunedin, Presi- 
dent. 

E. L. Wirt, President of the Flor- 
ida Citrus Exchange, First Vice-Pres- 
ident, 

F. L. Skelly, General Manager of 
the Orlando Division, American Fruit 
Growers, Inc., Second Vice-President. 

S. O. Chase, of Chase and Com- 
pany, Orlando, Treasurer. 

J. Curtis Robinson of Orlando, Sec- 
retary-Manager. 

We have 23 shipping firms or or- 
ganizations as Directors as follows: 

Alexander & Baird Co., Beresford, 
Fla. 

American Fruit Growers, Inc., Or- 
lando, Fla. 

American Fruit Growers, Inc., San- 
ford Division, Sanford, Fla. 

Chase & Company, Orlando, Fla. 

Florida Citrus Exchange, Tampa, 
Fla. 

Fugazzi Bros., Clearwater, Fla. 

Gentile Bros. Co., Orlando, Fla. 

A. C. Haynes, DeLand, Fla. 

R. D. Keene and -Co., Eustis, Fla. 

Lee County Packing Co., Ft. My- 
ers, Fla. 

Leesburg 
burg, Fla. 

Manatee County Growers Assn., 
Bradenton, Fla. 

L. Maxcy, Inc., Frostproof, Fla. 

Wm. H. Mouser and Co., Orlando, 
Fla. 

Richardson-Marsh Corpn., 
do, Fla. 

Sanford-Oviedo Truck Growers, 
Sanford, Fla. 


Truckers’ Lees- 


Assn., 


Orlan- 


S. J. Sligh and Co., Orlando, Fla. 

L. B. Skinner, Dunedin, Fla. 

Standard Growers Exchange, Or- 
lando, Fla. 

John S. Taylor, Largo, Fla. 

L, W. Tilden, Winter Garden, Fla. 

Welles Fruit & Live Stock Co., 
Arcadia, Fla. 

Winter Park Fruit Co., 
Park, Fla. 


Our Charter provides the general 
nature and object of the League is 
to handle all -important questions 


Winter 


*which affect the citrus fruit and veg- 


etable industries in Florida as a 
whole, such as the shipper’s right to 
control routing; railroad and refrig- 
eration rates; general rules and reg- 
ulations governing railroad claims; 
custom tariffs and other government- 
al relations; State and Federal legis- 
lation which apples directly to the 
citrus fruit and vegetable industries 
of Florida; and other questions of a 
general nature which affects the up- 
building of these industries without 
reference to the various methods of 
marketing. 


I think it is fundamental to the 
success of any industry particularly 
in the nature of a manufacturing 
plant like the citrus industry, to have 
a freight rate structure which will 
permit of the widest possible unham- 
pered and unrestricted distribution of 
its out-put. I consider this absolute- 
ly essential and fundamental in the 
distribution of any perishable like 
citrus fruit. If it is fundamental to 
the growth and development and ul- 
timate success in a large way of the 
citrus industry in Florida to have a 
freight rate structure which will per- 
mit of unrestricted and free distribu- 
tion of citrus fruit, let’s examine the 
structure applicable from Florida and 
see if it measures up to that funda- 
mental necessity. 

We have in Florida 63 groups of 
origin for citrus containing about 
1700 points of origin applying to a- 
bout 14,000 destinations, Our freight 
rate structure is so constructed that 
as the point of origin is removed fur- 
thest south of Jacksonville the rate 
gradually increases and as the des- 
tination is located furthest north or 
west of Jacksonville the rate is grad- 
ually increased. Let me illustrate:- 
The rate from Winter Haven to At- 
lanta is 66%c per box, from Winter 
Haven to Cincinnati it is 89c¢ per 


‘box, to Indianapolis it is $1.01 per. 


box and to Chicago $1.05 per box, to 
St. Paul it is $1.24% per box. In oth- 
er words, if a car is rejected at At- 
lanta and moved to Cincinnati it 
costs 22%c per box or $81.00 per 
car more. If the car is moved from 
Cincinnati to Indianapolis it costs 
12c per box or $43.20 per car addi- 
tional, if moved from Indianapolis to 
Chicago it costs 4c per box or $14.40 
per car additional, from Chicago to 
St. Paul 19%c per box or $70.20 
per car additional. If the car was then 
sent to Butte, Montana, it would cost 
73%ec per box or $264.60 per car 
additional. In other words, it would 
cost $138.60 more freight to Chicago 
than to Atlanta for 747 miles longer 
haul, $208.80 more to St. Paul than 
to Atlanta for 1157 miles longer 
haul and $473.40 more to Butte than 
to Atlanta for 2317 miles longer 
haul. 


The rate to Chicago from Crescent 
City is 96c per box, from Sanford is 
$1.01 per box, from Orlando is $1.02 
per box, from Kissimmee is $1.04 per 
box, from Haines City is $1.05 per 
box, from Winter Haven is $1.05 per 
box, from Lake Wales is $1.06% per 
box, from Ft. Myers is $1.14 per box, 
from Ft, Pierce is 1.17% per box, 
from Homestead is $1.26% per box. 


I have shown that our rates in- 
crease as the traffic moves from mar- 
ket toward the north and west, I 
want now to point out another very 
serious handicap in the distribution 
of Florida citrus. The carriers have 
so restricted the routing in their tar- 
iffs so that traffic moved to the north 
thru the Potomac Yards Gateway at 
Washington, D. C. must find its mar- 
ket at a point east of an imaginary 
line drawn from Buffalo down thru 
Pittsburg and on into West Virginia. 
Traffic moving north thru the Cincin- 
nati Gateway must find its market 
west of the imaginary line referred 
to. Unless the cars moving via these 
routes are marketed in the territory 
described such cars are subjected to 
the application of local rate beyond 
the imaginary line to the ultimate 
destination. 

For instance; a car moving thru 
Cincinnati to Pittsburg would be at 
its destination, unless the shipper or 
consignee paid the local rate from 
Pittsburg to a destination east of the 
imaginary line referred to. I believe 
that the Committee can therefore see 
that -the. freight rate structure now 
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applicable from Florida imposes on 
the citrus industry an almost over- 
whelming handicap. 

There are seven districts in the 
United States where citrus fruit is 
produced, California, Florida, Texas, 
Arizona, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana. California is of course our 
chief competitor, still Ariz. and Texas 
are rapidly developing as competitors 
to our grapefruit. I can furnish the 
Committee as to the acreage in these 
various states if that data is not a- 
vailable to them. 


May we not here compare the 
freight rate structure from Califor- 
nia with that to which I have just 
called your attention as applicable 
from Florida. First the entire State 
of Calif. is included in one origin 
group for east bound shipments, and 
rates are applicable from all points 
of origin in that one group. They 
have a blanket or postage stamp rate 
of $1.55 per hundred pounds which 
applies to the entire United States, 
east of a line drawn approximately 
south from Denver, Colo., with the 
exception that at present destinations 
in the New England states pay an 
additional three cents per hundred 
pounds terminal charge. 


Various routes are available to 
Calif. shippers so that shipments may 
be routed thru Memphis or thru New 
Orleans via the Southern Railway to 
any destination in the south east 
where Calif. citrus may be delivered 
in our front door yard at $1.55 per 
hundred pounds. If the car has not 
been sent too far east, it may after 
moving via New Orleans be diverted 
north thru Cincinnati to Pittsburg, 
New York, Boston, or Portland, Me., 
on the through rates. No additional 
penalty for moving Calif. citrus from 
one market to another is imposed. No 
barrier is set up at the Buffalo-Pitts- 
burg line to restrict distribution to a 
point east or west of that line as in 
the case of Florida citrus. California 
may move its cars from market to 
market without an added penalty. 
This is in itself, in my judgment, of 
inestimable value to the Calif. dis- 
tributors who may estimate a value 
for their fruit knowing that it will 
cost the same freight per box to any 
destination in the U. S. east of the 
Rocky Mountains with the exception 
of the slight difference in cost for 
refrigeration to the various destina- 
tions. ’ 

I have no doubt but what your 
Committee is in possession of Bulle- 
tin 10 and Bulletin 22 issued by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Wash- 
ington, D. C., but I sincerely trust 
that you will not be mislead by the 
conclusions emphasized in these bul- 
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letins. I can only refer to them brief- 
ly. 

In Bulletin 10 the graphs show a 
preponderance of California fruit de- 
livered in various markets, The com- 
parison is for a calendar year. Cali- 
fornia ships throughout twelve 
months; Florida ships commercially 
in only seven months. California’s 
heavy shipments are during the 
months, June, July, August, Septem- 
ber, and October during which they 
shipped in 1924, 15,889 cars, while 
Florida only shipped 709 cars. The 
more favorable rates from California 
than from Florida, taking the State 
as a whole, enabled Calif. to offer 
their fruit to all of the markets of 
the United States and eastern Can- 
ada at a flat rate of $1.55 per hun- 
dred pounds, Denver to Atlantic Sea- 
board, while I have previously ex- 
plained Florida must pay an inceas- 
ing charge as it moves its fruit from 
market to market in the north. 

Bulletin 10 shows that taking the 
entire calendar year of 1924 move- 
ment into consideration, California 
predominated in 21 markets, two of 
which are embargoed against Florida 
shipments, while Florida predominat- 
ed in eleven markets. If your Com- 
mittee considers this Bulletin, please 
bear in mind the difference in freight 
rate structure and the fact that Cali- 
fornia shipped 15,000 cars during 
June to October, both inclusive, 
while we shipped 709 cars. 


7. 
As to Bulletin 22. This Bulletin 
shows only two cars from Florida 
marketed in Montana. Comparing the 
rates to Butte, Montana from Los 
Angeles with the rates from Lake- 
land, Florida, the rate from Lakeland 
is 49%c per box higher than from 
Los Angeles. There are however 35 
groups containing many points of or- 
igin out of a total of 63 groups in 
Florida from which the rate to Butte 
is higher than from Lakeland. 


The Bulletin also shows only 4 
cars went to Nebraska from Florida, 
4 cars to Kansas and 59 to Texas. 
The rate from Lakeland to typical 
destinations in these states is from 
one-half cent per box to 35 cents 
per box higher than from Los Ange- 
les. The rate from Lakeland to Omaha 
and from 37 groups out of a total 
of 63 in Florida is ffom one-half 
to 27% cents per box more than 
from all California origin group. 
The rate from Lakeland to Dallas, 
Texas, is eight cents per box higher 
than from Los Angeles, in fact the 
rate from 49 groups out of 63 in 
Florida is higher to Dallas, Texas, 
than from Los Angeles. The rate to 
Kansas City from 25 groups from 
Florida is higher than from Los Ange- 
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les. I could comment further at length 
but this should be sufficient to show 
that very careful analysis of the 
rates applicable from Florida should 
be made if you are to consider the 
facts attempted to be brought out 
by Bulletin 22, 

Let me call your attention to some- 
thing else. This Bulletin shows out 
of 19754 cars shipped during 1925- 
26 season from Florida during the 
period of their investigation only 3 
percent were distributed in states 
where 30 percent of the population 
is located leaving 97 percent to be 
distributed in territory where 67 
percent of the population, with Cali- 
fornia excluded, is located. 

Analyzing the territory available 
to Florida distribution still further, 
we find the population of eight south- 
ern states, Alabama, Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, North and South Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Virginia contain only 
18,420,763 people or 17.3% of the 
population of the United States. To 
this territory generally the rates from 
Florida are with few exceptions low- 
er than from California. This shows 
according to the Bulletin that 26.6% 
of the fruit shipped from Florida was 
distributed in territory where the 
rates from Florida are less generally 
speaking than from California. 3% 
is distributed in territory where 30% 
of the population is located, which 
leaves about 70% to be distributed 
in territory containing only 50% of 
the population. 

California formerly had graduat- 
ed rates to the different territories 
in the United tates, but while the 
citrus industry was in its infancy the 
Traffic Officials of Western Lines 
foresaw that due to its perishable 
nature the shippers needed a blanket 
or postage stamp rate to enable ade- 
quate distribution without a penalty 
being added for moving their cars 
from market to market. Such a basis 
was established when Florida’s pro- 
duction was not a great factor. It 
was not difficult to distribute our cit- 
rus output with this California rate 
handicap, as practically 50% of our 
fruit was distributed along the Atlan- 
tic Seaboard. Up to the time of the 
freeze in 1894 we were beginning to 
feel the effect of the blanket rate 
basis of California. 

In a case before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission after the Cal- 
ifornia lines had established the 
blanket rate which at the time was 
$1.25 per 100 tbs. Mr. Edward 
Chambers, one of the Chief Traffic 
Officers, stated he thought the rate 
was a fair rate considering the ser- 
vice furnished and distance hauled. 


Continued on page 34 
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Growers Perfect Organization 


The proposed statewide citrus 
growers organization which had its 
inception on January 27 at the Polk 
County Orange Festival at Winter 
Haven, received the impetus at Or- 
lando on February 27 which it is 
thought will carry it on to the con- 
clusion the growers have looked for- 
ward to for many years. 


Some 60 growers met at the Or- 
ange county court house, the body be- 
ing officially termed the committee of 
50 to set up the machinery necessary 
for a state-wide organization. This 
committee was selected after a mass 
meeting of growers at Winter Haven 
when 20 growers from Polk county 
were selected and they in turn direct- 
ed to select 30 more from six sec- 
tions outside of Polk county. 

The Orlando meeting, the first to 
be held by the committee of 50 re- 
sulted, briefly, in the selection of 
permanent officers for the body, an 
executive committee of seven and the 
selection of four sub-committees. 
While the selection of the officers 
and sub-committees was done in a 
somewhat matter of fact manner and 
without flourish or oratory, the sig- 
nificance of the step is expected by 
the members of the committee of 50 
to mean the awakened and deep in- 
terest of practically every citrus fruit 
grower in Florida. 

The work confronting the officers 
and sub-committees appointed at Or- 
lando will be completed when they 
report back to the growers at an- 
other mass meeting, the date and 
place of which were not determined. 

First Officers 

Permanent officers elected at Or- 
lando are: Allen E. Walker, Winter 
Haven, chairman; Judge C, O. An- 
drews, Orlando, first vice chairman; 
A. C. Brown, Vero Beach, second 
vice president; F. M. O’Bryne, Lake 
Wales, secretary and treasurer. 

The executive committee is made 
up of the following: J. G. Grossen- 
backer, Apopka; J. T. Daniel, Brooks- 
ville; A. R. Sandlin, Leesburg; D. E. 
C. Aurin, Fort Ogden; George E. 
Shepard, DeLand; Ed Scharfschwerdt, 
Fort Pierce and Allen E. Walker, 
Winter Haven. 

On behalf of The Citrus Industry 
magazine of Tampa, Frank Kay And- 
erson who represented the magazine 
at the meeting volunteered the full- 
est cooperation with the Committee 
of Fifty in its undertakings, stating 
it was the belief of the management 
of the publication that the move- 
ment in capable hands should be able 


to accomplish much good for the 
Florida industry. 

After some discussion of the need 
for various sub-committees, the meet- 
ing adjourned, leaving the members 
of the executive committee to ap- 
point the members of the sub-com- 
mittees, The personel of these bodies 
follows: 


Committee on constitution and by- 
laws: Judge C. O. Andrews, Fort Og- 
den; Allen E. Walker, Winter Haven; 
R. P. Burton, Leesburg and Ed 
Scharfschwerdt, Fort Pierce. 

Committee on finance; R. M. Clew- 
is, Tampa, chairman; Norman A. 
Street, Winter Haven; W. M. Beck, 
Avon Park. 

Committee on press: C. D. Gunn, 
Haines City, chairman; R. J. Trim- 
ble, Lake Jem; Dr. James Harris, 
Lakeland. 

Committee on membership: John 
Clark, Waverly, chairman; J. T. Dan- 
iel, Brooksville; George E. Albright, 
Leesburg; J. G. Grossenbacker, Apop- 
ka; A. C. Brown, Vero Beach; J. 
Blaine Shiver, Crescent City; D. H. 
Huckleby, Cliveland. 

The committee on the clearing 
house probably will be named within 
a few days, Chairman Walker said, 
more time being needed to consider 
the personnel of this body. 

The committee on the press was se- 
lected, the chairman explained, for 
the purpose of enlisting the support 
of every newspaper in the state. 

No date for the next meeting of 
the committee of 50 was set. 

Secretary Jardine of the United 
States department of agriculture will 
send two of his best men to Florida 
to assist the Committee of Fifty, ap- 
pointed by the citrus growers recent- 
ly to bring about a state-wide organ- 
ization of growers to deal with the 
many problems which now confront 
the industry. 

Judge Allen E. Walker, chairman 
of the Committee of Fifty has receiv- 
ed a telegram from Secretary Jar- 
dine advising that L. S. Hulbert, chief 
of the legal division of the depart- 
ment of agriculture, and C. L. Chris- 
tensen, assistant to Mr. Jardine, 
would come to Winter Haven March 
20 and 21 to help the growers’ com- 
mittee in framing the details of the 
proposed state-wide organization. 

Judge Walker expressed his elation 
at the offer of the government, de- 
claring that such aid is almost cer- 
tain guarantee of success of the 
movement: Members of the sub-com- 
mittee appointed to investigate a 


clearinghouse plan, had planned to 
ask Secretary Jardine for aid in the 
task confronting them, Judge Walk- 
er said, with possibilities of holding 
a conference with the secretary in 
Washington, but such a conference 
now will not be necessary, he added, 
in that the members of the clearing- 
house sub-committee along with all 
sub-committees would meet with the 
two government experts March 20 
and 21. 

The sub-committe engaged in 
drafting a constitution and by-laws 
for the growers and the committee on 
membership will also meet with the 
two government experts here March 
20 and 21, 

All members of the Committee of 
Fifty will be asked to attend the 
hearing with the government men, 
Judge Walker said. 


Isle of Pines Grape- 
fruit Shipments 


The total production of grapefruit 
in the Isle of Pines for the 1927-28 
season has been estimated at no more 
than 100,000 crates, but shipments 
will not reach that figure unless 
there is an improvement in prices, ac- 
cording to a report received in the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
from Vice Consul Sheridan Talbott 
at Nueva Gerona. Small consignments 
so far have not brought returns that 
would encourage further attempts to 
compete with Florida fruit and duty- 
free shipments from Porto Rico. 

It appears that, considering the or- 
iginal investment, there has never 
been an adequate return from grape- 
fruit growing in the Island, states 
Vice Consul Talbott. This is evidenc- 
ed by the fact that the total acreage 
of citrus fruit has been reduced from 
eight or nine thousand acres at one 
time to no more than fifteen hun- 
dred at present. 

Shipments of grapefruit to Eng- 
land will probably aggregate around 
40,000 boxes for the present season. 
Inferior fruit sent to the British 
market has doubtless interferred 
with what might have been an ap- 
preciable development of the Euro- 
pean trade. 


Good soil is too valuable to allow 
it to be washed away, decided the 
farmers of Okaloosa county. Last 
year the county agent assisted 42 
farmers to terrace over 1200 acres of 
land. 
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Florida Citrus Returns Es- 
timated 50 Millions 


By A. M. Pratt, Sales Manager, Chase & Company, Orlando 


Conservatively figured Florida will 
be distributing this year 50 million 
dollars as the result of its net in- 
come from the citrus industry. These 
figures are based on careful esti- 
mates of actual returns received by 
Chase & Company in private sale 
markets as well as actual averages 
received by the industry at large at 
auction. About 28 million dollars we 
apportion for oranges, including 
Valencias, The grapefruit crop should 
show about 17 million, and Tanger- 
ines nearly 5 million. Fifty million 
dollars FOB’ Florida may seem to 
some less than what we should act- 
ually figure on. But this estimate 
takes the actual results of returns 
received to date as experienced by 
Chase & Company in its operations 
and includes all grades and sizes. It 
also recognizes all auction sales tu 
date, 

In figuring on the crop left we 
also figure conservatively, namely, 
about 3,000 cars of oranges and 4,- 
000 cars of grapefruit, which by the 
way is just half as much as left at 
this time last year. Also we are us- 
ing a price valuation on the crop left 
which is considerably less than our 
expectations, as we have applied the 
conservative figure of $5.00 FOB all 
grades and sizes on Valencias, and 
$3.50 FOB all grades and sizes on 
grapefruit. 

Of this 50 million dollars I would 
estimate about 15 million will be dis- 
tributed for labor and material fur- 
nished in Florida in the way of pick- 
ing, hauling, packing and marketing 
direction, as well as the use of capi- 
tal in financing the industry. This 
leaves about 35 million dollars that 
the producers should receive for a 
crop of about 12% million boxes. 
But again to be conservative, let’s 
assume that we may have over-es- 
timated the total income. Let’s pull 
it down to 45 million to the State, 
this will leave 30 million to the grow- 
ers as producers, 15 million for the 
labor, material and capital employ- 
ed and dispensed in the State. From 
these figures growers should average 
on the tree $2.40, on the 45 million 
estimate, to $2.80 a box, on the 50 
million estimate. 

Many growers will not average 
this much. Probably many will not 
average $2.00. Others will be still 


lower, On the other hand many will 
be decidedly higher than these aver- 
ages in their returns. The grower who 
had the greatest proportion of tang- 
erines and shipped during the higher 
side in the tangerine market has 
rolled in the most money. Valencias 
if frost free and good sizes, will vie 
with pineapples for next best posi- 
tion, as money-makers per box. Qual- 
ity this year has been highly reward- 
ed in all varieties by unusual pre- 
mium prices, particularly at public 
auction in New York and other big 
centers. There will be probably the 
widest difference in net returns that 
we have seen for years, due to such 
wide range in quality, as well as 
sizes, with either quality or size mak- 
ing differences that might easily av- 
erage a dollar or two difference per 
box in net returns on a grove run of 
the same variety, shipped at the 
same time. 

Aside from these considerations, 
prices although very satisfactory as 
a whole have had their low dips, and 
some have had the misfortune to be 
in the low dips. In fact, more grow- 
ers are always in the low dips thaa 
in the high peaks in price levels be- 
cause more fruit is shipped at such 
time and the disproportionate heavy 
shipments at such times are the cause 
of the average at such times being 
so much lower than the _ season. 
There are a thousand and one things 
that explain lower than average re- 
turns, picking at the wrong time, 
poor color, bad texture, rust, mela- 
nose, while fly, and all the other 
pests, including the shipper himself 
who is usually blamed as the chief 
malefactor. And none of us are 
blameless. All have erred. We are 
all human and much alike and each 
likes to shift the blame to the other 
fellow. 

But you know, we are learning to 
be more reasonable with each other. 
As packers and shippers we are ad- 
mitting the need of working closer to- 
gether, so we can reduce unneces- 
sary waste in industrial effort. Dis- 
proportionately heavy shipments are 
purely the result of short-sided greed 
on the part of growers as well as 
shippers. Useless cutting of prices is 
shorted-sighted greed. Collusion with 
inspectors. in getting by with imma- 
ture fruit is short-sighted greed. 


These and many more are short-sight- 
ed and unnecessary wastes from an 
industry standpoint, but frequently 
temporary gains individually, whether 
it be grower or shipper. 

Were we all working together 
where we saw these things exposed 
in black and white each day by a 
cross section of our joint efforts, it 
would be as natural for us to shape 
our plans along broad lines that 
would stop these things, as it is nat- 
ural today to be working unnecessar- 
ily at cross purposes. The Clearing 
House plan exposes to every member 
his own short-sighted greed, and 
daily emphasizes the industry view- 
point as the only one that will pay 
in the long run, if we will but play 
the game together, 

All we need is a friendly attitude 
of confidence in ourselves and each 
other to crystalize the unrest of the 
present into constructive organized 
effort that will reap 20% interest on 
most any valuation you wish to put 
on such effort. For permanent busi- 
ness rests and always will on con- 
fidence. 


Farmers Should Study 
Soil Types and Crops 
Best Suited To Them 


Florida farmers need a better un- 
derstanding of soil types, and their 
suitability for various crops, accord- 
ing to Harold Mowry, assistant hor- 
ticulturist of the Florida Experiment 
Station. “Too many farmers are at- 
tempting to grow crops that are not 
adapted to their soils,” says Mr. 
Mowry. 

He suggests also that farmers keep 
in close touch with their county a- 
gents, the marketing bureau, and 
other agencies which are attempting 
to give a real service. 


Hedges will greatly help in mak- 
ing Florida more beautiful. A postal 
addressed to the Experiment Station 


at Gainesville, asking for bulletin 
172 will give you a wealth of infor- 
mation on hedges. 


Fine steel wool is excellent for 
cleaning glassware, 
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CITRUS COMMENTS 


This department is devoted to furthering horticultural interests of Florida. 


—BY— 


Charles D. Kime, Orlando, Florida 


cussion or criticism will be welcomed. 


Letters of inquiry, dis- 
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Grove Reminder Calendar for the 
Year 


Even the best of us appreciate oc- 
casional reminders as the time for 
certain grove procedures approach. 
Non-residents especially will find the 
following table by the months very 
helpful in bringing to their atten- 
tion the high points of grove work. 


GROVE CALENDAR: 
Bearing Trees 


JANUARY: 

Irrigate if necessary. 

Check over any block where fruit 
remains on trees for rustmite and be 
prepared to make the necessary con- 
trol if present in sufficient quantities. 

Finish pruning where necessary. 

Cultivate once or twice during the 
month, unless heavy rains occur. 

If a scale clean-up spray is neces- 
sary, do not wait any longer. 
FEBRUARY: 

Estimate fertilizer requirement 
for the spring application. Order and 
apply it by the last of the month. 
Cultivate this application of spring 
fertilizer with disc or suitable har- 
row immediately on applying. 

Check over any fruit still remain- 
ing on tree for rust-mite. 

Finish pruning. 

Good results are usually secured 
in re-setting any skips in the grove, 
preferably with varieties and root- 
stock the same as those surrounding 
the new tree location, when made 
during this month. 

February offers the last chance for 
a clean-up spray if it is necessary, 

Make permanent record of grove 
condition and fertilizer formula used. 
MARCH: 

Finish spring fertilizing and culti- 
vate promptly the first part of the 
month. 

Irrigate grove during the month if 
necessary, but not just after fertiliz- 
ing. 

Watch for lemon-scab on grape 
fruit and apply bordeaux-oil accord- 
ing to spray calendar for this work. 
The penalty on improper use of bor- 
deaux-oil is serious scale infestation 
followed by very serious melanose 


and stem-end rot a year or so later. 
This also applies to bordeaux when 
used on oranges for melanose con- 
trol. 

APRIL: 


Irrigate grove if necessary. 

Cultivate once or twice if weather 
continues dry and moisture shows 
signs of serious depletion. 

Watch for lemon-scab on grape 
fruit, and apply bordeaux-oil accord- 
ing to spray calendar for this work. 
MAY: 


Irrigate as often as dry weather 
conditions may justify. 

This is a dry month and one or 
two cultivations are in order if need- 
ed, as growth is stimulated thereby. 

Check over newly set fruit for 
rust-mite and make dust or spray ap- 
plication if sufficient mites are pres- 
ent to indicate its need. (Note) Eight 
to ten mites in the average field of 
a 12-x hand lens. 

Estimate summer fertilizer re- 
quirement. Order and apply by last 
of the month. 

Make permanent record of grove 
condition and fertilizer formula used. 

Spray during this month only if 
needed, being careful to avoid spray 
injury. A combination oil and lime- 
sulphur is suggested for scale and 
rust-mite control. Otherwise, dust- 
ing for rust-mite alone would be the 
desirable procedure. Fruit should be 
over an inch’ in diameter before 
spraying to assist in avoiding fruit 
injury. Dusting with sulphur is safe 
and easy. 

JUNE: 

Make a last cultivation if rains are 
slow in starting and growth condi- 
tions demand it. 

Dust promptly for rust-mites if 
present in sufficient numbers. (Note) 
Eight to ten in the average field of a 
12-x hand lens. 

Finish summer application of fer- 
tilizer promptly. Let native cover 
crop grow or plant one to grow dur- 
ing balance of the rainy season. 
JULY: 

Check over for rust-mite. 


AUGUST: 
Same as July, 


SEPTEMBER: 

Plan for fall work. Check over and 
repair grove machinery. Check grove 
and fruit condition last of month and 
plan for fall fertilizer. 

OCTOBER: 


Order fall fertilizer and apply by 
last of month. Start fall cultivation 
with the application of fall fertilizer. 
Tangerines may be nitrated if nec- 
essary to increase size. Fall clean- 
up spray for scale can be made this 
month. 

NOVEMBER: 

Finish fall fertilizing promptly. 
Harrow cover crop, using disc har- 
row. The fall clean-up spray can be 
made this month. Pruning that is 
necessary can be done this month, 

Make a permanent record of grove 
condition and fertilizer formula used. 
DECEMBER: 


Continue necessary pruning. Har- 
row cover crop if not thoroughly 
worked in during November. The 
clean-up spray can be made this 
month. 

NOTES: 

Fertilizing is the real cause of con- 
tinued high fruit yields. The seasonal 
needs of the crop seem adequately 
and most economically supplied by 
fertilizing three times during the 
year; that is, at the beginning of 
Spring, Summer and in late Fall or 
roughly, in February, May and Oct- 
ober. 

Permanent records are invaluable 
aids to increasing fruit quality and 
quantity. 

Irrigation can largely take the 
place of cultivation. Cultivation will 
not make up for a serious lack of 
soil moisture but it will serve as a 
growth stimulus and materially aid 
in deferring the wilting points. 

Irrigation is the best aid to reg- 
ular bearing yet devised; it can be 
depended on to hold fruit during dry 
years. 

Spraying should always be done 
according to the recommendations of 
the company supplying the material 
and in the strength and combinations 
they recommend. 

Continued on page 27 
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Spanish Foreign Trade In 
Fresh Fruit 


Spain, the World’s Largest Producer and Exporter of Oranges, Shipped 
22,585,000 Boxes to Foreign Markets in 1926 


By Daniel J. Moriarity, Foodstuffs Division U. S. Department of Commerce 


Spain’s exports of fresh fruit in 
the five-year period 1922 to 1926 
had an average annual value of $28,- 
500,000. Oranges were the principal 
export, their value representing 82 
per cent of the total average export 
value. Grapes were the second larg- 
est export, averaging over $2,600,000 
a year, while melons averaged $875,- 
000 and lemons $540,000 a year. Ap- 
ricots, plums, and pomegranates, 
which ranged in value from $150,- 
000 to $225,000 a year, constituted 
less important exports. 

Spain, the largest exporter of or- 
anges in the world, shipped an aver- 
age of 18,500,000 boxes (70 pounds 
each) a year in the period 1922 to 
1926, as against 3,500,000 boxes 
from Italy and over 2,000,000 boxes 
from the United States. Palestine al- 
so sends to foreign markets in the 
neighborhood of 2,000,000 boxes, 
while Japan and South Africa are a- 
mong the more important of the 
smaller exporters, 


Average Annual Value of Exports 
and Imports, 1922-1926 
The following statement shows the 
average yearly value of Spanish ex- 
ports of fresh fruits from 1922 to 
1926: 


Thousands of 
Average 1922-1926: 
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Spanish imports of fresh fruits 
from 1922 to 1926 had an average 
yearly value of about $1,200,000. 

Spanish Orange Production 

Spain is the largest producer of 
oranges in the world. Available sta- 
tistics show that in the 1926-27 sea- 
son total Spainsh orange production 
was the equivalent of about 34,000,- 
000 United States boxes (70 pounds 
each) as against about 39,000,000 
boxes in 1925-26. In addition, there 
were produced in 1926-27 the equiv- 
alent of 1,400,000 United States 
boxes (70 pounds each) of mandar- 
ins, as against 1,250,000 boxes in 
1925-26. 


During the past five years both 
Spanish and United States produc- 


tion have at times reached an out- 
put of around 39,000,000 boxes (70 
pounds each) and talian production 
has been around 9,500,000 boxes. 
South Africa appears capable of pro- 
ducing over 2,000,000 boxes and Pal- 
estine approximately 2,000,000 boxes. 
These figures are for present known 
capacity and do not take into con- 
sideration increased yield, which may 
be expected from some countries as 
a result of the gradual coming into 
bearing of new plantings. 


Ninety per cent of Spanish oranges 
are grown in the region comprising 
the Provinces of Valencia, Castel- 
lon, Murcia, and Alicante, on the 
eastern coast of Spain. This whole 
region is sometimes referred to as 
the Valencia district, but properly 
speaking it is divided into the Valen- 
cia district and the Murcia district. 
The Valencia district, a coastal plain 
some 20 miles wide and 100 miles 
long, includes the Provinces of Val- 
encia and Castellon and extends from 
Castellon de la Plana on the north to 
Denia on the south, where the coast- 
al plain is terminated by mountain 
ranges. The Murcia district lies along 
the coast south of the Denia moun- 
tain ranges and includes the Pro- 
vinces of Murcia and Alicante. Se- 
ville and Malaga are the only Span- 
ish Provinces other than the fore- 
going which produce any appreciable 
quantities of oranges. 


The Valencia district (Valencia 
and Castellon Provinces) is the most 
important orange-producing section 
of Spain. In 1926-27 the Province of 
Valencia produced about 22,000,000 
United States boxes (63 per cent) 
and the Province of Castellon over 
5,600,000 boxes (18 per cent), a 
total of 81 per cent of the entire 
Spanish orange crop, as against 84 
per cent the previous season, The 
Murcia district (Murcia and Alicante 
Provinces) is the next important or- 
ange region, the Province of Murcia 
accounting for 1,800,000 (6 per 
cent) in 1926-27 and the Province of 
Alicante for 500,000 boxes (1.5 per 
cent), a total of 7.5 per cent of the 
entire crop, as against 6 per cent 
the previous season. 


In 1926-27 the Province of Valen- 
cia also produced 1,400,000 United 


States boxes (70 pounds each) of 
mandarins, as against 1,250,000 boxes. 
the previous season. 

Eighty per cent of the oranges 
grown in the Province of Seville are 
sour oranges, the greater portion of 
which are exported to England for 
use in the manufacture of marma- 
lade. In 1926-27 Seville prduced over 
1,400,000 boxes (4.5 per cent) of 
oranges. During the same year the 
Province of Malaga accounted for 1,- 
200,000 boxes (4 per cent). 

Orange Production in 1926 and 1927 
Principal Varieties 


The following table shows orange 
production in the east of Spain for 
the past two seasons. Production is 
given in the equivalent of United 
States boxes (70 pounds each) as 
well as in Spanish cases (110 pounds 
each). 


Production of oranges in Spain, 1926 & 1927 
(In units of thousands) 
1925-26 1926-27 


» United United 
Provinces States Spanish States Spanish 
boxes cases boxesl cases2 


Total Spanish 

production 38,674 

Eastern Provinces: 
Valencia 3 20,002 
Castellon 11,721 
Murcia 2,052 
Alicante 414 


24,554 33,898 21,522 
12,699 21,887 
7,442 5,632 
1,303 1,805 
263 496 


1 United States orange box equals 70 Ibs. 

2 Spanish orange case averages 110 Ibs. 

3 The Province of Valencia also produced 
1,400,000 United States boxes of mandarins 
(70 pounds each) in 1926-27 and 1,250,000 
boxes in 1925-26. These are equivalent to 
893,000 Spanish cases (110 pounds each) in 
1926-27 and 793,000 cases in 1925-26. 


Estadistica de la Puta 2 de 


Source: 
Naranjos y Limoneros en e ano 1 
and 1926-27; Consejo Agronomico. 


In 1926-27 around 80 per cent of 
of the Spanish orange acreage was in 
the eastern (levante) region, com- 
prising the Provinces of Valencia, 
Castellon, Murcia, and Alicante. Out 
of a total of 151,000 acres, there 
were 72,000 acres (41 per cent) in 
Valencia, 43,000 (30 per cent) in 
Castellon, 9,300 (6 per cent) in Mur- 
cia, and 3,250 (2 per cent) in Ali- 
cante. In addition to the foregoing, 
there were 4,500 acres of mandarins 
in Valencia. 

The 1926-27 Spanish orange acre- 
age represents an increase of more 
than 3,000 acres over that of the 
previous season; 2,000 acres of this 

Continued on page 15 
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THE COMMITTEE OF FIFTY 


The Citrus Industry looks with a considera- 
ble degree of confidence to the success of the 
efforts now being made by the “Committee of 
Fifty” looking toward the organization of a 
state wide body of citrus growers for the study 
and solution of Florida’s citrus problems. This 
confidence, we confess, is inspired in large 
measure by the fact that The Citrus Industry is 
“sold” on the personnel of the committee. 

It is possible, indeed, it has been urged in 
some quarters that some of the purposes avow- 
ed by the committee may be not altogether prac- 
tical, but if this is true, we believe that with 
the exceptional personnel of the committee and 
the acknowledged ability and integrity of the 
members, whatever may be found to lack prac- 
ticality will be eliminated or so worked out as 
to conform to the real needs of the industry. 

A real growers’ organization with an effec- 
tive growers’ clearing house seems to be in pros- 
pect. Certainly, so far as the leaders of the 
movement may be able to mould the action of 
the various committees, such consummation ap- 
pears to be assured. In addition to this, it is cer- 
tain that the men at the head of the committee 
realize full well the need of emphasizing the 
importance to the industry of improving the 
quality, appearance, grade and pack of Flor- 
ida’s citrus fruit. Just how these features will 
be worked out by the new organization remains 
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to be seen, but, knowing the members of the or- 
ganization as it does, The Citrus Industry feels 
confident that steps to assure the solution of 
these problems will be taken. 

The “Committee of Fifty” is composed of 
men who have themselves made a success of 
citrus growing. They know what the industry 
needs, and in the main they are sufficiently 
broad minded to apply this knowledge to the 
solution of the problems they have in hand. In 
their deliberations, too, they will have the bene- 
fit of the aid of governmental experts who will 
assist in working out a feasible and practical 
plan for the betterment of conditions in the in- 
dustry along all lines. Of the many plans re- 
cently suggested for the improvement of con- 
ditions within the industry, The Citrus Industry 
looks upon the “Committee of Fifty” as afford- 
ing the greatest promise of ultimate success. 

The Citrus Industry will watch the progress 
of the “‘Committee of Fifty’ with interest, and 
so long as the work of this committee is carried 
out along the lines so far suggested and under 
the guidance of the capable men at the head 
of the proposed statewide organization, will 
- its undivided support to the efforts being 
made. 


| STATE HORTICULTURAL MEETING 


Secretary Bayard F. Floyd of the Florida 
State Horticultural Society in this issue briefly 
reviews the history of the Society during the 
forty years of its existence, points out some of 
its present efforts and outlines some of the 
hopes of the Society for the future. 

As the leading industry of the state, citrus 
culture has come in for the major portion of 
the activities of the Society, and citrus growers 
have been the principal beneficiaries of its 
activities. Much of the present success of the 
citrus industry of the state may be clearly trac- 
ed to the activities of the Florida State Horti- 
cultural Society and its officers throughout the 
period of its existence. Naturally, citrus grow- 
ers have been, and are, among the most loyal 
and ardent supporters of the Society. 

The Forty-First Meeting of the Society will 
be held this year at Winter Haven on April 10, 
11 and 12. The meeting promises to be one of 
the most important in the long series of annual 
gatherings of the Society, and as such will 
doubtless attract an unusually large attendance, 
particularly as the meeting this year is to be 
held in the very heart of the state’s greatest 
citrus producing territory. Certainly every cit- 
rus grower in the State should put forth every 
effort to attend this meeting and take advan- 
tage of the exceptionally beneficial program 
which is being arranged. 

Membership in the Society costs but $2 per 
year, which includes a copy of the Annual Pro- 
ceedings, which in itself is worth many times 
the membership fee to any grower, however 
small may be his acreage. Your letter with a 
$2 bill or a check for like amount mailed to 
W. W. Yothers, assistant secretary, Box 491, 
Orlando, Florida, will bring your receipt for 
membership by return mail. No possible invest- 
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ment of $2 which could be made: would be of 
equal benefit to any citrus grower. 


A SUCCESSFUL SEASON 


Florida is nearing the close of what promises 
to be the best season in the history of citrus 
shipments from the state. Based upon average 
prices received for the 1927-28 citrus crop, the 
growers have received higher prices than ever 
before. 

While it is true that top prices for fancy 
fruit have not been greatly above top prices for 
fancy fruit in some other years, the price re- 
ceived for average fruit has been far and away 
above any prices received for such fruit in any 
recent year. Extremely low prices for even in- 
ferior fruit have been remarkable for their ab- 
sence in comparison to other years. The AVER- 
AGE price has been the highest ever known. 

Shortage of the citrus crop in both Florida 
and California, coupled with a much higher av- 
erage grade of Florida fruit than common, and 
the shortage of the apple crop doubtless had 
much to do with the satisfactory prices ruling 
for Florida citrus fruits. But the one outstand- 
ing feature of the season’s market was the ex- 
ceptionally even tone maintained throughout 
the season on the better and average grades of 
fruit. On these grades throughout the season 
Florida consistently outsold competitors in the 
auction markets. The percentage of high grade 
fruit shipped out of Florida during the season 
operated to bring the AVERAGE price of all 
Florida fruit above the average received for 
fruit from competing territories. 

In years of abnormal production in both Flor- 
ida and California prices equal to those receiv- 
ed during the season just closing cannot be ex- 
pected to prevail. But even in years of abnor- 
mal production the price for high grade fruit 
may be expected to pay the producer a hand- 
some profit, just as such fruit has always paid 
the producer a profit. It is the producer of off 
grade and poor appearing fruit who suffers 
most by reason of an abnormal yield. 


TEXAS COMING TO THE FRONT 


Texas is fast coming to the front in citrus pro- 
duction, particularly in the production of grape- 
fruit—and it is fruit of high quality. Up to this 
time, Texas production has not reached the 
point where it has been materially felt as a 
competitor of Florida grapefruit, but with the 
many new groves coming into bearing and other 
new groves being planted annually, it will not 
be many years before other producing sections 
must take into account this new and husky con- 
tender for attention in the citrus world. 

Early predictions that citrus production in 
the Rio Grande valley of Texas could not be 
made commercially successful seem likely to 
fail. Certainly there has been nothing up to this 
time to indicate that Texas will not eventually 
become as firmly established as a center of cit- 
rus production as Florida or California. 

When that time comes, citrus growers of 
Florida, California, Texas, Arizona and the sat- 
suma sections along the Gulf Coast will feel the 
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need for concerted effort to widen the markets 
for citrus through the expanded consumption 
of citrus fruits. Such effort to be successful 
must be directed toward increasing the demand 
for citrus purely as citrus, without regard for 
point of origin. Every additional car of citrus 
consumed means the possibility for increased 
profit to every citrus grower, wherever his grove 
may be located, just as the expansion of the de- 
mand for grapes benefits every owner of a vine- 
yard, wherever it may be located. Commodity 
advertising is one of the things which sooner or 
later all citrus growers must consider. 


PRODUCTION COMES FIRST 


Discussing Florida’s citrus problems Prof. 
Robert W. Hodgson of California, who was here 
to judge citrus fruits at the South Florida Fair, 
declares that Florida growers have been and 
still are’ blinding themselves in the belief that 
their chief problems relate to marketing, where- 
as they should be devoting their attention to 
solving their producing problems first. 

Discussing this question, Professor Hodg- 
son says: 

“The growers of Florida, I think have a 
wrong perspective,” he said. “The marketing 
problem is unquestionably important, but pro- 
duction comes first. 

“I can make one recommendation to Florida 
growers, which is true of every line of agricul- 
tural effort, and more important today than ever 
before. The grower’s return is a result of four 
factors, which are high yield, superior quality, 
low production costs and successful marketing. 

“The grower has under his own control as an 
individual the first three factors. He, himself, 
determines whether he is to have a high yield of 
good quality fruit at a low production cost, or 
whether his fruit is scanty and of poor quality 
and costly to grow. The difference is the differ- 
ence between profit and loss. 

“Superior quality fruit always sells; high 
yield always means low costs. The grower who 
is in business to stay and make a living, has it in 
his own power to determine what kind of a liv- 
ing he is going to make,” Professor Hodgson 
said. 

“High yield depends primarily on fertiliza- 
tion, and, secondarily, on frost protection and 
irrigation. The experience that Florida growers 
have gone through in the last two years, it 
seems to me, would emphasize the importance 
in Florida of frost protection and irrigation. 

“High quality depends primarily on insect 
pest and disease control, both of which are 
practicable to a much greater degree in Florida, 
to my mind, than is commonly believed. I say 
this advisedly, for I know that a lot of your 
growers say it can’t be done. I know it can be 
dorie. 

“Low costs depend on a high yield and per- 
sonal efficiency. If these three factors receive 
adequate attention by growers the marketing 
problem will largely take care of itself.” 


Fertilizer is an essential element in the pro- 
duction not only of more fruit, but of better 
fruit. A starved tree will not produce either 


‘quantity or quality fruit. 
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REAL CITRUS GROWERS MAKE MONEY 


One fact which has been clearly established 
by the hearings before the Citrus Committee of 
the State Chamber of Commerce is that real 
citrus growers, the men who pay the same at- 
tention to the details of citrus growing that men 
in other lines find it necessary to apply to their 
lines, are making money. In many cases, accord- 
ing to the facts brought out at these hearings, 
the profits accruing from year to year over a 
period of many years has been found to be much 
greater than the average profits of men engag- 
ed in other lines of industry, whether commer- 
cial, industrial or agricultural. It has likewise 
been established at these hearings that the men 
who have uniformly earned good profits from 
their investments in citrus groves have uniform- 
ly produced fruit of good quality and appear- 
ance. 

It is true that the hearings brought forth 
much in the way of evidence to indicate that im- 
provement of the industry in many lines is pos- 
sible. It also was brought out that many engag- 
ed in the industry are not producing fruit at a 
profit. In many of these latter cases, however, 
according to the published reports, it was 
shown that this lack of success was due to in- 
attention on the part of the owner or to ignor- 
ance as to cultural practices. It is certain that 
one may not hope to engage in citrus culture in 
a hap-hazard way and hope to make a success 
of the business any more than any other busi- 
ness conducted in a hap-hazard way can be 
made a success. ~ 

The Citrus Industry is not conversant with 
all of the evidence submitted to this committee, 
but from what has been published it appears 
that the chief concern of the industry is to be 
found in lack of knowledge on the part of many 
grove owners and a still greater lack of atten- 
tion in applying what knowledge the grove own- 
er may possess. 

In the final analysis it will be found that the 
successful grove owner must have an intimate 
knowledge of the needs of his grove, and he 
must give his grove sufficient personal attention 
to see that those needs are supplied. Anything 
less than this will make citrus growing a fail- 
ure, just as anything less than this in any other 
business will make that business a failure. 
What Florida’s citrus industry really needs is 
more knowledge of citrus growing and greater 
attention to grove practices by grove owners. 


That good growers have faith in the perma- 
nence and profit earning powers of citrus cul- 
ture is seen in the very satisfactory sales by 
leading nurseries during the past planting sea- 
son. It is notable that most of the new plantings 
are being made by men who have been long in 
the industry, and who have made a success of 
their groves. 


Whether it is to be a “clearing house” or an 
“information bureau” let’s hope that we get it. 


Watch for ’em—the bugs which injure your 
fruit and your trees. : 
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Too Bad 


CITRUS 
TREES 


Can’t Talk 


F they could, you’d hear them ask- 

ing for Chilean Nitrate of Soda— 
the quick acting nitrogen fertilizer. 
Successful Citrus growers have used 
Soda for years. It’s crop insurance... 
the sure way to get the biggest and 
best quality yield. 


“Chilean Nitrate of Soda has not failed 
me as a reliable source of nitrogen in 


40 years.” 
B. M. Hampton, 
New Port Richey, Fla. 


Mr. Hampton is “The Rancher of 
Rancho-Glen Haven”. He grows tanger- 
ines extensively. 


Nitrate of Soda acts as soon as you 
apply it. Experimental stations and 
other authorities recommend it highly 
for all citrus trees. It’s Soda, not luck 
that makes the profitable citrus crops. 


FREE BOOK ON FERTILIZATION 


Our new 24-page illustrated book “How 
to Use Chilean Nitrate of Soda” tells 
how to fertilize Citrus crops and all 
other crops too. It is free. Ask for Book- 
let No. 1 or tear out this ad and mail it 
with your name and address. 


_ Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL. BUREAU 


Orlando Bank & Trust Building 
Orlando, Florida 


7 Profitable\y 
Crops 
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Spanish Foreign 
Trade In Fresh Fruit 


Continued from page 11 
increase was in Valencia and 900 
acres in Castellon. 

The principal varieties of oranges 
produced commercially in Spain are 
the so-called common or white varie- 
ties (Naranja franca de Mallorca, 
Imperial, Viciedo, Murciano, Cadena, 
and China or Royal) and the San- 
guina, or common blood orange. 
While it is not possible to give an 
accurate estimate of the number of 
trees planted to each variety, the 
majority of orange trees for years 
have been of the common white va- 
riety, though recently there has been 
a rapid extension of the acreage of 
the Sanguina, also of the Bernia and 
other late varieties. An approxima- 
tion of the percentages of the com- 
mon white and Sanguina blood va- 
rieties planted in the eastern region 
runs as follows: Valencia, 45 per 
cent white and 38 per cent Sanguina; 
Castellon, 38 per cent white and 45 
per cent Sanguina; and Murcia, 55 
per cent white and 28 per cent San- 
guina. 

Other varieties of oranges grown 
in Spain are the Bernia, a late va- 
riety yielding until the 1st of Aug- 
ust; the Washington Navel and the 
Navel Oro, early varieties recently 
introduced; the Toronjas varieties, 
cultivated for centuries in Spain but 
tending to decline in importance; and 
Naranja Amarga, principally cultivat- 
ed in Seville and other Provinces 
outside the eastern districts. Varie- 
ties of mandarins include the King, 
Satsuma, Omeco, and Dancy. 
Classification and Packing of Oranges 

, Sales Methods 

Spanish oranges intended for ex- 
port are put into the general classi- 
fications of “whites”, “bloods,” and 
“blood ovals,” and their harvesting 
seasons come in the order given. 
Spanish orange groves average a- 
round 3 acres. As a rule, Spanish or- 
anges run smaller in size than Unit- 
ed States oranges. 

After picking, oranges are piled on 
mats on the ground near the tree, 
where they remain for three or four 
days, after which they are counted 
and placed in baskets. They are 
then carried to a two-wheeled cart, 
without springs, for hauling to the 
packing house in the adjacent town 
or village. At the packing house they 
are dumped into piles upon the floor, 
which is covered with a layer of 
straw, and allowed to remain for 
from three days to a week in order 
to “sweat” them. The fruit is then 
sorted into grades and into sizes of 
each grade. Dirty oranges are seg- 
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regated and cleaned by hand. Nearly 
all oranges intended for fancy packs 
are hand cleaned. After sorting and 
cleaning, the oranges are wrapped 
separately and are ready for pack- 
ing. Usually the brand is stamped up- 
on the wrapper. 

Spanish oranges are packed in 
cases averaging 200 pounds and in 
half cases averaging 110 pounds, 
there being no standard-sized con- 
tainers. The half case is the principal 
container. A case contains 420, 714, 
or 1,064 oranges, while the half case 
contains 200, 240, 300, 360, or 504. 
Usually the shipper’s brand is label- 
ed on the case or half case, while 
the number of oranges and the grade 
are marked on the ends. 

After packing, Spanish oranges are 
loaded into a two-wheeled cart (ex- 
cept where rail transportation is a- 
vailable) and carried to port of ex- 
port. Upon reaching the wharf the 
containers are lowered on to a light- 
er by hand gear and then lighted out 
to the steamer, where the ship’s gear 
picks up from four to six cases of or- 
anges at a time simply by hooking 
into the grass ropes binding the con- 
tainers. When one considers that the 
oranges are hauled from orchard to 
packing house and from packing 
house to port of export in two-wheel- 
ed carts without springs, over un- 
paved and usually rough roads (ex- 
cept where rail transportation is a- 
vailable), and that they do not re- 
ceive any particular care in loading» 
on board ship, it becomes apparent 
that there is room for improvement 
in handling. 

Spanish orange growers sell their 
fruit to packers by one of three 
methods: (1) The packer may buy 
“ojo”, or by sight, the crop as it 
stands, paying cash and assuming the 
risk of subsequent damage; (2) 
he may buy the oranges by weight, 
the unit of weight being the arroba 
(of 27 pounds); or (3) he may buy 
by count, in units of 1,000 oranges, 
payment being made at the end of 
each week according to the number 
of oranges reaching the packing 
house, 


Spanish Orange Inspection—Hand- 
ling of Oranges for Export 

In the absence of laws relating to 
grading, there is no established in- 
spection for quality and size of Span- 
ish oranges intended for export. 
However, in January 1927, measures 
were taken by the Spanish Govern- 
ment, at the request of growers and 
packers, to prevent oranges damaged 
by frost from going into the export 
trade. This: was the result of condi- 
tions arising from the frost damage 

Continued on page 26 


“Please Say You Saw It In The Citrus Industry.” 


Correcting 
An 
Impression 


Because we so strongly ad- 
vocate planting citrus 
trees grown on sour or- 
ange rootstock to assure a 
maximum profit from re- 
sulting bearing groves, 
some mistakenly assume 
we produce only trees on 
sour orange roots. 


On the contrary we can 
furnish excellent trees on 
any generally used root- 
stock, but those on other 
than sour orange roots are 
sold at substantial dis- 
counts below the prices at 
which the same quality of 
sour stock is sold. 


Send today for our price 
list, and reserve early the 
trees you require for June 
or Fall planting. Our quar- 
ter of a century of success- 
ful experience in this loca- 
tion is yours to command. 


Lake Nursery Co. 


Capital $300,000 


Oldest Sour Stock 


Nursery in Florida 


LEESBURG, FLA. 
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IMPRESSIONS 


A North Florida candidate for state 
office in process of making the 
rounds of South Florida pauses to 
ask a question: “Driving along the 
roads I see lots of oranges on the 
trees; a whole lot for this time of 
the year. What is the matter; no mar- 
ket for oranges? I hear you are 
having a lot of marketing troubles.” 
Now this from an old time Florida 
cracker on the 22nd of February. We 
replied that the present season proba- 
bly had realized the highest prices 
for Florida oranges in the history of 
the industry. That being the case he 
couldn’t understand why all the or- 
anges hadn’t been shipped. Our im- 
pression is that this old point of 
view on the part of Floridians not 
engaged in citrus is a severe handi- 
cap upon us. Whenever the time is 
reached that Florida can be shipping 
oranges for twelve months in the 
year, even for ten months, we very 
probably shall see profits in citrus 
growing here which we did not an- 
ticipate a few years ago, as 


However, speaking of profits in cit- 
rus growing in Florida, how is this? 
In 1913 a small group of men decid- 
ed to go into the citrus growing bus- 
iness. They put in $60,000 and bought 
grove property. Then they expanded. 
By the end of 1914 they had $125,- 
000 in the business which is the to- 
tal of their capital investment. Since 
that time they have more than doub- 
led their acreage from their profits; 
but that is not all. Since 1919 their 
grove corporation has paid to the 
federal government a little more than 
$155,000 in income taxes. In addi- 
tion the average dividend paid to 
stockholders from the beginning in 
1913 is quite a bit better than twenty 


per cent yearly. The last few years © 


it is running well over thirty per 
cent yearly. These figures are not 
the product of an active imagination, 
but are lifted bodily from part of 
the testimony submitted to the Citrus 
Committee of the State Chamber at 
one of its recent hearings and au- 
thenticated by the income tax re- 
turns of the corporation in question. 
Our impression is that here is just 
one 6f many available examples of 
what capable and active management 
can produce in citrus growing in 


By The Impressionist 
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Florida. To paraphrase: “Oh Chaos 
where is thy sting?” 


This past month has been so full 
of meetings, hearings, newspaper ar- 
gument and general stir in citrus cir- 
cles that it has been about as hard to 
follow intelligently as a seven ring 
circus, We have been kept so busy 
listening in that our own affairs have 
suffered. It would be impossible to 
present even a fair segment of all 
this in even a couple of issues of The 
Citrus Industry. Besides, most of it 
would be an old story to commercial 
citrus growers. Our impression is 
that even if the members of the Cit- 
rus Committee of the State Chamber 
do finally wade through and read the 
volume of stuff which they alone 
have accumulated they will have a 
difficult task to get others to do so. 


‘That is, folks who have any real cit- 


rus growing experience of their own 
will be hard to interest in it. 


We might pause here, however, to 
pay a deserved compliment to J. 
Arthur Griffin of Tampa as a mem- 
ber of that same committee. While he 
works at the btisiness of running a 
bank he owns a nice grove over at 
Elfers in Pasco county. In conse- 
quence he seemed to evince a real, 
and intelligent interest in the pro- 
ceedings. He impressed us as making 
a real effort to get at facts, and to 
bring out facts. Others commented 
to us in the same tenor. However, 
notwithstanding frequent _reitera- 
tions that the function of the com- 
mittee was that of a fact-finding 
body, we frequently heard it express- 
ed by seasoned growers in attend- 
ance upon the meetings that it seem- 
ed to them some members of the 
committee were much more interested 
in unloading their personal views up- 
on the industry than in hearing what 
growers, shippers and allied interests 
had to say. 


We heard a lot of interesting stuff 
submitted. No good part of it can be 
mentioned even casually for lack of 
space. One thing does bear passing 
on, however. That was the compari- 
son of expenditures for pest control 
in Florida and in California as sub- 
mitted by R. W. Kelly of the Ameri- 


can Cyanamid Co. which operates in 
both places, He gave the average 
yearly expenditure for pest control 
in Florida as three cents per citrus 
tree, and that in California as nine- 
teen cents per citrus tree. He said 
these figures were gathered by person- 
al canvass of a large number of 
growers in each state, and that the 
same basis of calculation was em- 
ployed in each instance. That would 
seem to constitute food for thought. 


D. W. Hadsell, testifying as a hor- 
ticulturist for the Mapes company, 
got some excellent stuff into the rec- 
ords as to why the sandy soils of . 
Florida are with intelligent handling 
of the fertilization problem the best 
in the world for citrus growing, 
showing how it is easier here to con- 
trol many growing conditions than it 
would be in heavier soils. Asked why 
some growers did not exercise that 
control he replied in effect that it 
was doubtless due more to laziness 
than anything else; that citrus grow- 
ing here is so relatively easy that 
many growers fail to work hard on 
the job. 


Which reminds of recent contact 
with the owner of a fair sized grove. 
Just casually we asked about the 
grove. We got the answer: “All right, 
I guess. Was all right when I saw it 
last about four weeks ago.” Now 
what banking or commercial busi- 
ness would prosper properly with the 
same character of attention from the 
owner? We couldn’t help contrast- 
ing that with the reply which one 
very prosperous and very large grow- 
er made to the summons of the State 
Chamber’s committee. He replied in 
effect that he was too busy out in 
his groves to spare time to traipse a- 
round to meetings. Proportionately 
the latter man pays out twice as - 
much for superintendence and ex- 
pert help as does the first one, but 
he knows the value of personal at- 
tention to his business. 


W. R. Briggs, county agent for 
Brevard, very happy at winning the 
cup for the best citrus display at the 
Orlando fair. Rightly so, for the com- . 
petition was by far the keenest ever 


Continued on page 24 
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SOME VERY PLAIN FACTS 
CONCERNING PROPAGANDA 


By J. R. Crenshaw, Traffic Manager 


The American Fruit Growers, Inc., 
takes pride in the pleasant relations 
it maintains with the carriers who 
transport the many thousands of car- 
loads of: perishable foodstuffs which 
this national organization annually 
handles. As between the American 
Fruit Growers, Inc., and the trans- 
portation companies there exists, 
generally speaking, a high degree of 
cooperation. The writer takes pride 
in the cordiality of the relationships 
existing between this office and those 
carriers with which our Florida or- 
ganization necessarily deals. It is our 
belief that while the railroads can 
not get along without the shippers, 
the shippers likewise can not get a- 
long without the railroads; and that 
inasmuch as relations must be con- 
stantly maintained there is mutual 
advantage in maintaining them upon 
a friendly basis. 

However, the views of the execu- 
tives of the American Fruit Growers, 
Inc., and the views of the executives 
of the companies furnishing us trans- 
portation are not always in agree- 
ment, It is well known that our own 
executives long have held the con- 
viction there is pressing need for a 
readjustment of freight rates, diver- 
sion privileges, and shipping regula- 
tions which govern the shipment .of 
citrus fruits from Florida, if this in- 
dustry is to come fully into its own. 
Our organization is a charter mem- 
ber of the Growers and Shippers 
League of Florida and is one of its 
strongest adherents, so much so that 
it pays its pro rata of the upkeep of 
that organization out of its own 
pocket and does not charge that cost 
back to its growers. We believe the 
Growers and Shippers League of 
Florida has been, is, and will con- 
tinue to be, most valuable to the in- 
dustry. Perhaps all the more so be- 
cause while. it is contesting with vig- 
or for certain things, it has been able 
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to do so in a decent, even an agree- 
able way. Finding it impossible to 
reconcile differences of opinion, the 
matter has been referred to arbitra- 
tion, before the one body legally 
qualified and authorized to arbitrate 
such matters, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. In the presenta- 
tion of evidence the Growers and 
Shippers League has confined itself 
to facts and this presentation has 
been in such manner that no one 
could complain of lack of courtesy or 
consideration for the carriers. 

In addition to supporting the work 
of the Growers and Shippers League, 
the American Fruit Growers, Inc., in 
every other way continues the ef- 
fort to better shipping conditions 
from Florida whenever opportunity 
te do so is open. Even so, we do not 
believe we have forfeited the respect 
nor the good will of the responsible 
executives of the railroads. 


The foregoing is a rather lengthy * 


preamble to what follows: “We feel 
the time has come when Florida cit- 
rus growers are entitled to a word 
of warning concerning the situation 
which now exists. We have never en- 
gaged in “railroad baiting” and have 
no intention of doing so at this time. 
However, we do not feel justified in 
keeping silent under the present cir- 
cumstances. 


We believe that the citrus growers 
of Florida should be warned to be 
wary of railroad propaganda which 
may be designed to confuse the sup- 
porters of the Growers and Shippers 
League of Florida or to obscure the 
real issues for which the League is 
contending. We believe there is 
ample evidence of the existence of 
such propaganda to justify that state- 
ment, 

The* beginning of the present 
propaganda work was in November 
1925, when the Bureau. of Railway 
Economics at Washington, which is 
supported by the principal railroads 
of the country, issued Bulletin No. 
10 dealing with the shipment of or- 
anges from Florida. This bulletin; at 

Continued on page 2 
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CITRUS REVIEW AND 
MARKET OUTLOOK 


By F. L. Skelly 


Government figures to February 
29th inclusive, show a total move- 
ment of citrus fruit this season from 
Florida of 26,941 cars, representing 
13,115 oranges, 9074 grapefruit and 
4752 mixed. This against 30,176 
cars for last season of which 16,710 
were oranges, 10,062 grapefruit and 
8,424 mixed. Analyzing these figures 
it is clear that shipments this year 
to March first have been only about 
10 per cent less than last season 
to the same date. This 10 per cent 
was composed mostly of oranges, 
there being considerably less differ- 
ence in the grapefruit movement. 
The. outstanding feature is that we 
have moved to date 1,328 more mix- 
ed cars than up to the same time last 
year. 

Even in the face of our very short 
crop of grapefruit, with considerably 
less remaining in the state at this 
time than is normally the case, ship- 
ments during the last ten days of 
February were exceptionally heavy, 
and out of proportion to what they 
should have been considering what 
remains to be removed. Naturally 
there was some decline in the market 
in consequence of such heavy ship- 
ments. However, what grapefruit is 
left in the state should realize very 
satisfactory prices to the growers 
provided it is moved out in an order- 
ly manner. 

It would seem to be a serious mis- 
take to move June bloom grapefruit 
at this time. This fruit is not mature 
and will have a bad effect on the 
market, as it will not give satisfac- 
tion. If this June bloom grapefruit 
is held for a while it seems reason- 
able to believe that it: will realize 
much better prices later in the sea- 
son. 

There are but very fev oranges 
left in the territory north of Or- 
lando. The bulk of the oranges re- 

Continued on page 2 
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SOME VERY PLAIN FACTS 
CONCERNING PROPAGANDA 
Continued from page 1 
the time was thoroughly answered by 
Secretary Robinson of the Growers 
and Shippers League through the 
Florida press and space does not now 
permit going into detail concerning 
it. Offhand, that bulletin was entire- 
ly plausible. When analyzed, how- 
ever, the conclusions it presented 
were found not to be borne out by 
facts. The tenor of that bulletin was 
to establish that “factors of greater 
importance than freight rates influ- 
ence the return to the grower for his 
product.” It is unfortunate that 
though this bulletin was answered 
promptly and fully a number of the 
conclusions which it put forward are 
even today in wide circulation and 
are frequently quoted by persons out- 
side the citrus industry in their crit- 
icisms of Florida selling methods. 
Then last year there was the fam- 
ous Bulletin No. 22 from the same 
source showing the distribution of 
Florida’s citrus crop and implying a 
severe criticism of the selling meth- 
ods of all concerns handling Florida 
citrus fruits. This particular bulle- 
tin was reprinted in part by a large 
Florida civic organization and thus 
given even wider circulation in Flor- 
ida than the original. To those fa- 
miliar with the contents of that bulle- 
tin it is very noticeable that numbers 
of the conclusions to which it point- 
ed, conclusions which by the way the 
Growers and Shippers League has 
clearly proven to be erroneous, are 
still in circulation in Florida and bob 
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up from time to time when our cit- 
rus marketing is up for discussion. 
A notable instance of this occur- 
red recently at a growers’ meeting 
when a gentleman present, not a cit- 
rus grower, volunteered his opinions 
upon the failure of Florida citrus 
distributors to obtain what he regard- 
ed as an adequate distribution of 
Florida oranges in the Kansas City 
territory. Every man who has had to 
do with the handling of Florida cit- 
rus sales knows that the reason lies 
not alone in freight rates, but in a 
combination of freight rates, diver- 
sion privileges, and shipping regula- 
tions which are a handicap upon the 
sale of Florida oranges in that terri- 
tory that Florida shippers to date 
have not been able to overcome. 


It is not intended at this time to 
attempt a detailed explanation of 
these matters. To do so would re- 
quire more pages than the Blue 
Goose News can contain in one issue. 
The intention is simply to remind the 
growers of the undoubted existence 
and wide circulation in Florida of 
propaganda which is easily traceable 
to railroad sources because of first 
appearing in bulletin form from the 
Bureau of Railway Economics, 


The apparent aim of this propa- 
ganda is to create misunderstandings 
between growers and distributors by 
making outright or implied criticisms 
of Florida methods of marketing, 
backed by voluminous figures. Many 
of these figures to say the least are 
questionable. Other figures, while un- 
doubtedly authentic, are far from be- 
ing complete; and there is nothing 
contained in these allegations which 
has not been successfully answered 
by the Growers and Shippers League 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

The unthinking repetition of these 
criticisms is to some extent handi- 
capping the work of those shippers 
who are carrying forward the con- 
test for better freight rates, and a- 
long with freight rates I include di- 
version privileges and shipping reg- 
ulations. 


Fortunately, those shipping organ- 
izations which are the backbone of 
the Growers and Shippers League 
have in no wise been lead astray. 
Many older growers through previous 
experiences are familiar with this 
form of indirect attack and are not 
misled by this propaganda. Others, 
however, including many persons not 
engaged in_citrus growing, show evi- 
dence of taking this propaganda ser- 
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iously. 

There is little doubt part of the 
recent agitation in citrus circles owes 
its inception to the acceptance of this 
propaganda in good faith by some 
who failed to recognize it as propa- 
ganda, However, this agitation prom- 
ises in the long run to be productive 
of good for the industry rather than 
otherwise. For in the long run it is 
inevitable that it will lead to great- 
er interest in, and better acquain- 
tance with, the actual methods em- 
ployed and some of the serious hand- 
icaps encountered. in selling Florida’s 
citrus crop; and consequently to a 
better comprehension of those prob- 
lems which are due wholly or in part, 
to the present freight rate structure 
and to the inequalities in our diver- 
sion privileges and shipping regula- 
tions. , 

These transportation inequalities 
more vitally affect the growers than 
they do the shippers, for the added’ 
costs which they impose and the re- 
strictions which they throw around 
the marketing of Florida citrus fruits 
are at the expense of the growers 
rather than of the distributors who 
handle their crops. Therefore, the 
growers have a vital interest in up- 
holding the hands of those shipping 
concerns which are carrying forward 
the continuing effort to obtain more 
equitable and advantageous transpor- 
tation conditions. 

Knowing the source of this propa- 
ganda and reasons therefor, it seems 
that it should be carefully sifted in 
the search for facts; and that many 
not connected with the industry who 
freely volunteer their criticisms 
should be called upon to establish 
their disinterestedness. 


CITRUS REVIEW AND 
MARKET OUTLOOK 
Continued from page 1 


maining in the state is in Polk Coun- 
ty and in the Indian River section 
from Cocoa south. While it is true 
we can now expect fairly liberal 
shipments out of California, due to 
the fact that they are considerably 
behind with their shipping program 
when consideration is given to the 
crop they have to market, at the 
same time what Valencias are left 
in Florida if distributed over the bal- 
ance of our shipping season should 
command exceptionally satisfactory 
prices. For, regardless of the quanti- 
ty of Californias on the market a 
certain class of trade will always 
prefer Florida Valencias. 
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CITRUS NOT INCLUDED 
NEW CANADIAN RULES 


The new Canadian tariff regula- 
tions are a hardship on shipments of 
certain fruits and vegetables {into 
Canada which must pay an ad valor- 
em duty, but citrus fruits are not in- 
cluded in these, despite the apparent 
impression in some places that they 
are. 

These new regulations provide 
that such shipments must be billed 
cirect to their final destinations, or 
else what is practically a double duty 
is assessed. The duty upon citrus 
fruits being fixed at a definite sum 
per box, there is no change required 
from the established methods of 
handling. 


BIG CITY MARKET 
IS SHOWN IN FILMS 


A large eastern railroad is now 
showing in various communities in 
Florida a film which illustrates the 
methods of handling and action in a 
large produce market located upon 
its lines, 

The purpose, of course, is to ad- 
vertise this particular railroad and its 
facilities and admission is free, but 
to those not familiar with such mar- 
kets and their methods the film should 
hold considerable interest. It is but 
a glimpse, so to speak, of a market 
which is not one of the most impor- 
tant to Florida; but there should be 
sufficient of interest in it to war- 
rant the attendance of Florida 
growers who have not been able to 
see such a market in action at first 
hand. 


ALL SHOULD READ 


We feel that every grower in Flor- 
ida should profit by reading every 
word of Mr. Crenshaw’s article deal- 
ing with the prevalent railroad propa- 
ganda, which appears in this issue be- 
ginning upon the first page of the 
Blue Goose News. 


WELCOME SISTER GOOSE 


We welcome into the family circle 
another and new Blue Goose News 
which has_made its appearance as an 
advertising section in Better Fruit, 
the big publication of the Northwest 
apple industry published at Portland. 

This is sponsored by the American 
Fruit Growers Inc. Yakima Valley di- 
vision at Yakima, and is a credit to 


the division and to the national or- 
ganization, 

Welcome, Sister Goose! May you 
fly long, and high. 


The writer of the following is 
as a grower well known in the 
vicinity of Vero Beach on the 
East Coast and Bradenton on the 
West Coast: 

“Greenboro, N.C.” 
“January 24, 1928” 
“American Fruit Growers Inc.,” 
“Orlando, Florida,” 
“Gentlemen:” | 

“T am delighted with the net re- 
turns for the fruit you sold for 
me from my Vero Beach grove. It 
is an inspiration to try to raise 
more and better fruit.” 

“Very truly yours,” 
(Signed) “C.W.Jennings” 


RS a 
DO NOT CHOOSE 


We are advised of the advent into 
Florida of a concern calling inself 
The American Fruit Distributors Inc. 
which apparently is preparing to 
handle some citrus fruit. We have no 
acquaintance with this concern nor 
its principals, and no advice con- 
cerning its plans or ambitions. 

We simply point out how closely 
its corporate title of The American 
Fruit Distributors Inc. approximates 
that of the American Fruit Growers 
Inc.; and express the hope that this 
will not result in confusing anyone. 


FROSTPROOF HOUSE 
JOINS BLUE GOOSE 


The West Frostproof Packing Com- 
pany at Frostproof in Polk County 
is the newest addition to the Blue 
Goose ranks in Florida, having dur- 
ing the last month become affiliated 
with the American Fruit Growers, 
Inc. 

Its brands, Blue Goose Majestic 
and AFG Bayflower, are already find- 
ing a good reception in the markets; 
and growers in that vicinity are now 
obtaining. the advantages open 
through the nationwide AFG selling 
service. 


“What would you do if you could 
play the piano like I can?” 

“T’d take lessons.” — Louisville 
Satyr. 


“Do your shoes hurt?” 
“No, but my feet do.”—Nebraska 
Awgwan. 


J 


Sauce For The Goose 


{tet tet st ct tet ten ence 

She: “Let me take five dollars, will 
you?” 

The Boss: “See here, young lady, 
I’ll have you understand that I make 
no advances to my stenographers.” 
—Reserve Red Cat. 


Dunning: “I’m not going to step 
out with Hazel any more.” 

Memory: “Why not?” 

Dunning: “She didn’t invite me to 
her wedding.”—Oregon Orange Owl. 


When a girl says, “You’re so dif- 
ferent,” you know she’s been experi- 
menting.—Minn. Ski-U. Mah. 


Bob: “Whatever I say goes!” 
John: “Then talk to yourself a 
while.”—Washington Dirge. 


Magistrate: “The police say that 
you and your wife had some words.” 

Prisoner: “I had some, sir, but I 
didn’t get a chance to use them.”— 
V. M. I. Sniper. 


Church: “I can’t get along with my 
wife.” 

Cattie: “Why not?” 

Church: “All she does is ignore 
me.” 

Cattie: “Ignore you?” 

Church: “Yes and if there’s any- 
thing I hate its ignorance.”—West 
Pointer Pointer. 


If Adam came back to the earth 
the only thing he’d recognize would 
be the jokes.—Wisconsin Octopus. 


Velma: “I’m sure hungry. We had 
the Spanish consul for dinner.” 

Filbert: “Yep, good dish, but it 
just won’t fill you up.”—Okla. Whirl- 
wind. 


Irate Hotel Guest (phoning to 
office) : “Say, whassa big idea? Some- 
body’s running up and down the halls 
and can’t sleep.” 

Apologetic Clerk: “I’m very sorry, 
sir, but you see we have no control 
over the fire department.” California 
Pelican. 


Adv. 
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UNIFORMLY THE BEST 


42.077 Carloads 


The Blue Goose trademark has become so widely accepted as a 
synonym for quality, and its significance in that respect so highly re- 
garded, that the control of that trademark is by some assumed to be the 
biggest advantage which the American Fruit Growers Inc. has to offer 
to growers. 


To assume this is to overlook what is actually the biggest advan- 
tage which this organization enjoys in the markets. That: is the advan- 
tage of volume of offerings. Think of the advantage of 42,077 carloads 
in a single year, well distributed throughout the twelve months. 


That volume gives the advantage of being the Big Show. It enables 
securing the services of the very best salesmen and selling connections 
in the perishable field. It holds the respect of buyers, who draw from 
this organization a much greater portion of their total supplies than 
they obtain from any other single source. 


COCUUGEDDORDOOOCODROOG RDO ROCEDOODESSCOCEE EERE EE DEED DOO CRORRORSCORTASE LOR EDSERE OSCE RRECOCESEDSOOSSRDOSOOCOSOROCCOREROOOCOGERSSOCEROREORERRGEAERRGGRRAERECeeCEEeReeeeeseseeEs: 


It enables the enforcement of quick and satisfactory collections; 
and stimulates fair dealing upon the part of some who might be inclin- 
ed to indulge in expensive quibbling did they not look to this source for 
such large’ portion of their supplies. 


Best of all, this year ’round volume permits keeping selling charges 
down to a low figure while carrying forward the most intensive selling 
and market-building effort for the growers it serves. The largest sales 
corporation for fruits and vegetables in the country has grown to be 
such because of its superior selling service; and in turn it is able to 
render such superior service in good part because it is so large. 


American Fruit Growers Inc. 


Orlando, Florida 


DEPENDABLE QUALITY 
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BROTHER BILL JR’S. LETTERS 





January, 15, 1927 
Dear Jim, 
You write you have become the 


owner of a forty acre grove of more 
or less doubtful quality. 


I’ll have to come over and see you 
the first opportunity I have before 
I can make any worth while sugges- 
tions but I want to tell you to keep a 
sharp lookout for Rust Mite, even 
this late in the year. 

You say the twenty acres of bear- 
ing Pineapples and the ten of Valen- 
cias have a good crop and it is fairly 
bright fruit, as the average crop runs. 

You are in luck. I am going to tell 
you of an experience of mine last 
week so you can profit by it, or at 
least think it over. 

After the First of November I us- 
ually feel the danger from Rust Mite 
is past but this year has been so dry 
that I came very close to making a 
serious mistake simply because I let 
myself slip into the old rule of thumb 
rut. 

Last Sunday Charlie and his wife 
drove out and spent the afternoon. 
While the ladies talked we went over 
our grove. 

We got our hand lenses out and 
found the Pineapples and Valencias 
in the ten year old block were alive 
with Rust Mite. 

Bob, my foreman, and I went to 
work Monday night and dusted that 
block and five rows all around them 
of the young grove. These five rows 
we call “guard rows”. They are to 
check the Rust Mite from coming 
back the day after we dust. 

The bearing trees along the edge 
of the block next to the “guard rows” 
are the ones we have to watch most 
closely after dusting, for re-infesta- 
tion. 

Jim, there are a good many ways 
to dust a grove and several good pow- 
er dusters on the market to do the 
job with so I’m simply going to tell 
you about this job and our rig. 

We have a Fordson equipped with 
the high speed gears and rubber 
wheels which have come out during 
the last year or so and gives us a 
working speed of five miles an hour 
in second géar. 

We use this instead of the mules to 
pull the duster. It is faster and does- 
n’t get tired about half way through 
a tough job. 
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THE GROWERS’ OWN PAGE 


This department is devoted to the 
growers, for their use in giving ex- 
pression to their views and a discus- 
sion of growers’ problems. Any grow- 
er is welcome to make use of this 
department for the discussion of 
topics of interest. The only require- 
ments are that the articles must be 
on some subject of general interest, 
must be reasonably short and must 
be free from personalities. The editor 
assumes no responsibility for views 
expressed, nor does publication imply 
endorsement of the conclusions pre- 
sented. 


ec ee cee ee oe 

We put a Ford headlight on front 
right in the middle of the top of the 
radiator on a short bracket and bolt- 
ed it to the tractor by removing the 
two center bolts which hold the top 
section of the radiator to the tube 
section. We had to use longer bolts 
as the radiator bolts were too short. 

Next an old spotlight was mounted 
on the end of the blower pipe about 
six inches from the end. In picking 
out our spotlight we used the oldest 
one we could find, the older the bet- 
ter, bécause it is ruined for any oth- 
er use after dusting ten minutes. The 
sulphur will turn spotlight and re- 
flector black. 

The smaller and lighter weight the 
better because that pipe will weigh 
a ton by daybreak at best. 

We mounted this spotlight on 
piece of 2x4 cut to the length of the 
width of the blower pipe (four 
inches). Then we cut the block out 
on one side to fit the pipe and a piece 
of strip tin cut from an old piece of 
roofing served as a band to hold the 
block on the pipe. We put a rivet 
through the band and pipe to keep 
it from turning and drove a couple 
of thin wedges under the block to 
make the whole thing tight. 


The wire from the spotlight ran up 
the pipe by tapeing it in several 
places to hold it snug, then to the 
tractor with staples to hold it out of 
the way, and from the end of the 
duster tongue up under the tractor 
seat and to the magneto plug. 


We had a good shipshape job. It 
is worth a little thought and trouble 
before starting because a broken light 
wire along about three o’clock in the 
morning when everything in sight has 
a coating of sulphur dust isn’t the 
most humorous thing in the world. 

We put a switch in the line to 
turn off the light. All lights must be 
off when cranking the tractor if it 
is cold. When it has been running a 
bit we can start, with both lights on, 
by spinning the machine. 

We are VERY careful to use 18-24 
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volt bulbs in each light because the 
usual 6-8 volt bulbs will blow out 
the first time we start to work. We 
also carry a couple of extras in case 
of emergency. 

We run both the headlight and the 
spotlight from the tractor magneto 
plug and have all the light we want 
when the tractor is running at work- 
ing speed. 

We put the ground wire on the 
tractor by loosening one of the bolts 
which hold the transmission housing 
to the engine crankcase. Put the wire 
around the bolt, being sure the con- 
tact is clean and free from grease 
and dirt, and tighten. It is better 
mechanics to put the wire under one 
of the bolts on the upper half of the 
circle. 

We find double wiring for each 
light pays. We have to have double 
wiring for the spotlight anyway be- 
cause the rubber tube on the dust- 
er “gun” breaks the ground connec- 
tion, even if the rest of the circuit 
were perfect, which it never is. If 
the spotlight is of the single contact 
type, solder one of the wires to the 
back of the spotlight to form the 
ground connection. 


Just one more thing about the rig 
and that is we are sure to have a 
good lantern and carry it on the dust- 
er. It is needed everytime we stop 
to fill the hopper. 


In dusting the tree it has been my 
experience that a circular sweep of 
the “gun” did a very good job and 
seemed to have as little lost motion 
as any method we have tried. 

We start the “stroke” at the low- 
or right hand edge of the tree, swing- 
ing up and to the left across the bot- 
tom of the tree mass, then continu- 
ing the circle up the left side and 
back across the top of the tree to 
the right, then down the right side 
ending the “stroke” in the middle of 
the leaf mass, I am then in an easy 
position to drop the “gun” as the 
duster reaches the next tree and 
start the same motion over again. 

There has been discussion whether 
it pays to dust both sides of the tree 
or whether dusting one side and al- 
lowing the dust to drift through is 
satisfactory. 

Personally I always dust both sides 
of a tree. It pays, although it takes 
twice as long, for I know I am hit- 
ting the Rust Mite and not leaving it 
to chance. 


+ Dertrena 
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I allow one and a half pounds of 
dust for each tree, using a ten year 
old tree as the basis for calculating 
the quantity. If, however, I find at 
the end of the job that the average 
has run a little under my estimate I 
do not regard it as serious provided 
the work is well done and the short- 
age not too great. I simply try to 
keep this as a standard. 

We do all our dusting at night. I 
first started night work because it 
was too windy during the day, and 
feel after trying both times, that it 
pays bigger dividends. 

Some growers prefer the heat of 
the day because they feel that the 
sulphur throws off its gas better then. 

It has been our experience that 
we got a better kill with night work 
and the dust stuck better. 

We also prefer the night work for 
we suffer.less from the dust in our 
eyes. It is cooler, therefore we per- 
spire less than during the day and 
the perspiration doesn’t carry the sul- 
phur into our eyes. 

After trying everything ever sug- 
gested for relief, from vaselene to 
cream I found washing my eyes with 
boric acid solution when through is 
best. 

We make several piles of our sul- 
phur through the grove and place a 
lantern beside each. It is hard to lo- 
cate anything in a grove at night and 
it saves hunting. We also carry four 
or five sacks on the duster. 

If we run out of dust in the middle 
of a row and have to go to the near- 
est pile to load we set the lantern 
from the duster in the middle of the 
row beside the last tree dusted, Then 
we can find our way back and be sure 
we haven’t missed any trees. 

A tree missed will re-infest all the 
trees around it. 

We cover about twenty-five acres 
a night, dusting both sides of each 
tree. 

I don’t know of any more unpleas- 
ant job in grove work or one that 
pays bigger dividends for the time 
and money invested. 

Remember Jim, ten cents a box on 
ten thousand boxes is one thousand 
dollars. “We found that out.” 

Affectionately your brother, 

Bill. 





SOLVING THE CITRUS PROBLEM 





I never grew an orange in all my 
short life. I do not own as much as 
one orange tree. I have no idea that 
I will soon be able to own a grove 
notwithstanding the fact that some 
groves can be bought for a song— 
not a good song for they come high— 
just an ordinary sort of song. I verily 
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believe, therefore, that I am actually 
in a better position to tell the grow- 
ers something than had I been blind- 
ed by the ownership of a grove. I 
am looking into the situation and the 
grove owner, being in, is looking out. 
I have always admired people who 
look into a thing “first. Evidently 
many of our present grove owners 
did not look into the situation before 
they bought the grove, the unprofit- 
able grove, they now own, That be- 
ing the case it goes without saying 
that their judgment on the purchase 
of the grove was poor indeed, hence 
why should we now listen to them 
when they are telling about how the 
situation might be improved? 

Going a step further along this line 
of reasoning it might easily be infer- 
red that many of the present grove 
owners are very poor business men. 
They have white elephants on their 
hands and can not think out any plan 
whereby they can get rid of these ob- 
jectionable animals. Now, what the 
grower really needs is some shrewd 
sort of chap to show them the way 
to boom up things for a season, do 
some real publicity stunts, and sell 
their groves to the first sucker who 
blows in from the north with enough 
inherited money to pay for the grove. 
Of course there is absolutely no use 
in trying to produce quality fruit, 
bright fruit, fruit equal to any pro- 
duced in California! That would be 
practical, and had those who now 
own the worthless groves been prac- 
tical men probably they would have 
investigated before investing. Their 
investigations would have directed 
them to some _ horticulturist who 
could have told them how to produce 
quality fruit. 

Their investigations would have 
disillustioned them. They were told 
that any man, no matter how ignor- 
ant, of citrus culture, could get rich 
producing oranges and grapefruit. 
Back home they had literally dug 
out their money and profit by hard 
blows and by economy, Here in Flor- 
ida all that was necessary was the 
ownership of a grove. The owner- 
ship of a grove means neither Val- 
halla nor Nirvana—not even the 
Christian Paradise. After these cold 
facts seeped through the prospective 
candidate to Utopia, via the owner- 
ship of a Florida grove, sat back and 
awaited the day. And the day came, 
but that day was not El Dorado. 
They were then completely flabber- 
gasted. Nothing to do now but knock 
and complain. 

In all this much ado about nothing 
there hasn’t .crept into the whole 
scheme of things any real sound 


ideas—except those sound ideas that 
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were right there when the grove own- 
er purchased his grove. 

An Iowa farmer came to Florida 
not long ago and bought a young 
grove, a grove planted by a man who 
had already made a great success at 
grove culture. The seller had heard 
that the Iowan had won several 
prizes producing seed corn. The sell- 
er asked the Iowan how he did it. 
The Iowan answered by saying that 
it was by the method of careful seed 
selection and more careful cultiva- 
tion. Then the seller asked the Iowan 
if he elected to win prizes in citrus 
production and the Iowan answered 
affirmatively. And the seller then 
said “follow up your corn growing 
ideas.” The Iowan did that very 
thing. Today he is a happy citrus 
grower. He isn’t knocking—he is 
shouting. He is living at Winter Hav- 
en—not existing—actually living and 
enjoying life. Why? Because he used 
his gray matter in the upbuilding of 
his grove. He didn’t believe the Uto- 
pia tale in the first place. He was 
practical. He is producing fruit of 
the highest quality—and selling it, 
in the main, himself. Were I dog- 
matic I would set down some simple 
rules whereby the present dilemma 
might be straightened out. In fact I 
think I shall run the risk of ridicule 
by actually making a few sugges- 
tions. 

(1) Before the northern banker 
will instruct his great money clients 
to invest in Florida the Florida bank- 
er must show that he is sold on his 
own state. The average Florida bank- 
er will not finance a citrus grove, a 
truck farm, an apartment house. No, 
he sends his surplus to New York to 
be loaned out as call money. The av- 
erage Florida banker has little or no 
confidence in Florida. If the bankers 
of Florida showed confidence in Flor- 
ida and loaned money to the citrus 
grower, the whole story would soon 
be changed. 

(2) When the Florida banker 
manifests faith in Florida citrus 
groves to the extent of loaning mon- 
ey on those groves the owner of the 
grove will have faith in his property 
and immediately begin to build it vo 
and make it produce quality fruit. If 
the banker refuses to loan. even 10% 
of the true value of the grove, nat- 
urally the owner loses confidence in 
his own property. It is a vicious cir- 
cle. : 

(3) This is summing up. Let the 
Florida banker show that he has 
faith in the Florida orange and 
grapefruit grove and the owner of 
that grove will be proud of his prop- 
erty. He will then start to improve 

Continued on page 26 
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Ethylene Gas Has Little 
Effect On Acidity 
Or Sucrose Of 
Citrus Fruit 


In the October number of Indus- 
trial and Engineering Chemistry ap- 
peared a paper on “The Effect of 
Ethylene on the Composition and Col- 
or of Fruits” by E. M. Chace and C. 
G. Church of the Los Angeles labor- 
atory of fruit and vegetable chemis- 
try of the U. S. department of agri- 
culture. The greater part of the arti- 
cle is taken up with results obtained 
while working on citrus. The ques- 
tion often debated by citrus packing 
house men as to whether oranges 
which will not pass the 8 to 1 test 
when picked, will do so after sweat- 
ing or storage seems to be answer- 
ed by the investigation, According 
to these results, they will not. The 24 
samples of valencia and navel or- 
anges tested showed little difference 
in acidity or soluble solids before and 
after treatment. 

Samples were secured from com- 
mercial lots of fruit in packing 
houses, before and after the lots had 
been colored by ethylene. The check 
sample was taken from several field 
boxes before .they were treated 
with the gas, and was held at the 
packing house at air temperature un- 
til the main lot was colored. The 
same field boxes were again sampl- 
ed, and both samples were placed: in 
cool storage until analyzed. It would 
have been better to have kept the 
check samples at the same tempera- 
ture as that to which the fruit was 
submitted while being colored, but 
facilities for doing this were not a- 
vailable at the packing houses with- 
out great risk of coming in contact 
with air contaminated with traces 
of thylene or stove gas, Samples of 
from 11 to 50 fruits were evenly 
matched for color and size. Although 
the methods of treatment were not 
identical in all cases, the same gen- 
eral procedure was followed in each 
packing house. This consisted in plac- 
ing the fruit in tight rooms or under 
canvas and. forcing into the enclos- 
ure sufficient ethylene to create an 
atmosphere containing about 1 part 
of the gas in 5,000 parts of air. The 
gas charge was given twice each 

day. The fruit was ventilated for at 

least an hour each day. From two to 
five days were required for color- 
ing. 

No material difference in compo- 


sition between the treated and un- 
treated fruits is revealed. If the sig- 
nificance of the differnces shown is 
calculated according to mathmatical 
formulae, it will be found that the 
odds are less than 2 to 1 that, there 
is a difference in composition be- 
tween the treated and untreated lots. 
There is no indication of any change 
in composition where it might be ex- 
pected—namely, in the sucrose and 
acidity. With the sucrose the means 
are the same; with the acidity the 
odds are but 1.8 to 1 that there is 
any difference. The results of these 
analyses were shown in tabular form. 

The results of the analysis of sev- 
eral samples of peel were given in 
another table. Again no striking dif- 
ference in composition was indicated. 

Another group of samples was 
used to show the effect of storage, 
ethylene treatment, and sweating by 
means of stove gas on the sugars 
and pentosans of the peel. The com- 
position of these samples was shown 
in a third table. The orange sample 
was divided into three lots. The first 
was analyzed at once, the second was 
stored at room temperature, and the 
third was treated with ethylene. The 
lemon sample was treated in the 
same way, except that it was colored 
by placing in a room where a kero- 
sene stove was burning. Each set of 
samples was divided into three parts 
for analysis in order to observe the 
variation. The results showed no 
marked or general trend. 

Two sets of lemon samples of ten 
fruits each were treated with theyl- 
ene and propylene at room tempera- 
ture. The results are shown in a 
fourth table. Time could not be-al- 
lowed for further tests, but thylene 
in a concentration of 1 to 100,000 
seems to be a much more effective 
coloring agent than propylene in a 
concentration of 1 to 5,000. 

Dates, persimmons, bananas, toma- 
toes, pomegranates, and avocados 
were also used in the experiments. 
No change was found in the dates 
that could not be accounted for by 
the effect of temperature. Astring- 
ent varieties of persimmons lose their 
astringency and all varieties increase 
in color and become soft when treat- 


ed. The results on other fruits were 
inconclusive. 


“Please Say You Saw It In The Citrus Industry.” 
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Fruits, vegetables, and milk are as 
important in the school child’s lunch 
as any other foods. 


Cooperation is to so conduct your- 
self that others can work with you. 


QUALITY FERTILIZER 


costs more, but the differ- 
ence is, your bank balance 
will be larger when your 


crop is marketed. 


For 


Quality Results 


Use 


Orange Belt Brands 


“Quality Fertilizers” 
for 


“Quality Fruit” 


Direct 
Capital 


KNOW the latest FACTS right from Wash- 
ington, the center of farm news. The Nation- 
al Farm News. Is an independent weekly 
newspaper edited for farmers and rural] folks 
by men who know agriculture. Prints trath- 
ful “first hand” news and information 

not found in other T. Special trial NOTH- 

ane a LIKE IT. trial sub- C 


Latest Farm News 


from the Nation’s 


offer 10 sedis te 


Valuable oe of Washington 
sent FREE and POSTPAID to 
every new subscriber. Send 10¢ 
in coin or stamps to— 


THE NATIONAL FARM NEWS 
a” G St. N. W. Dept. XX Washington, 
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IMPRESSIONS 


Continued from page 16 

seen at this event, and the Brevard 
County exhibit would have qualified 
highly most anywhere. Fine fruit 
and a most intelligently constructed 
and artistic display. One enlarged 
photograph interested us particularly. 
The photograph had been taken in 
the Dummitt grove on the northern 
part of Merritt’s Island by A. S. 
Rhoades, the plant pathologist of 
Cocoa. It showed a very large orange 
tree of what Harold Hume classifies 
as the Dummitt Orange budded upon 
sour orange stock, the budding hav- 
ing been done by Captain Dummitt 
in 1832. 


Yet only last month we read a 
grove-selling promoter’s book which 
told how budding is just newly come 
to citrus growing in Florida; and 
would imply to unposted persons that 
said promoter was the original Bur- 
bank of the budding practice in Flor- 
ida citrus. We understand Nathan 
Mayo is going to recommend a lot 
of citrus legislation to the next legis- 
lature. Our impression is that he 
should recommend establishing the 
office of Official Contradicter with 
some qualified man in charge to take 
care of the multitude of uninformed 
persons who rush into print with ab- 
surd statements concerning things 
citrus. Too many persons Seem to feel 
that every such uncontradicted state- 
ment is true. 


During the past month or so we 
have listened to so much, and read 
so much, concerning things citrus 
that we are in a somewhat bilious 
frame of mind as this is written. Our 
impression is that a very large num- 
ber of persons in or on the edge of 
the citrus business in Florida could 
profit largely by sending two dollars 
to Bayard F. Floyd, at Davenport, 
for a year’s membership in the Flor- 
ida State Horticultural Society. Pro- 
vided they will read the yearly journ- 
al of the Society, even if they won’t 
come out to a meeting and sit at the 
feet of some of the successful and 
scientific growers to learn something 
at first hand. 


In at the organization meeting of 
the growers Committee of Fifty at 
Orlando, and a fine and upstanding 
body of men they are. We plead 
guilty of thinking at first that this 
movement would fail as have similar 
undertakings in recent years; but we 
now are reasonably sure that our first 
impression was a mistake. With a 
gathering of growers of such a high 
average of intelligence and achieve- 
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ment right at the start; and with Al- 
len E, Walker as chairman and F. M. 
O’Byrne as secretary supplemented 
by so capable an executive commit- 
tee, we are impressed that a state- 
wide, non-partisan, non-secretarian, 
organization of growers is not only 
a possibility but practically a fore- 
gone conclusion. . 


SHIPPERS PLAN TRADE BODY 
ON CITRUS NEEDS 


Independent citrus shippers and 
representatives of the Florida Citrus 
Exchange meeting at Orlando, Feb. 
24 discussed plans for a new trade 
organization that ultimately will work 
with the growers in an effort to solve 
the problems of the industry for the 
best interests of all. Details of the 
new organization were left to a eom- 
mittee to be appointed by A. M. 
Pratt of Chase and Company who 
presided at the meeting. 

Although the proposed body was 
referred to during the meeting as an 
“information bureau,” its functions 
and purposes were left entirely with 
the committee. 

Shippers attending the meeting 
generally felt that the action was a 
step towards a greater organization 
in the future, starting with a trade 
organization and gradually working 
into a broader scope. 

Controversy Avoided 

It was intimated that the organiz- 
ation may in time be made a basis 
for growers in a “clearing house” but 





She Scientific Insecticide 
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mention of “clearing house” and all 
other controversial phases of the va- 
rious movements under way in the 
state was carefully avoided, 

The new plan, it was explained, 
was merely a sincere effort “to get 
something done” and was not in any 
way intended to restrict possibilities 
of any other movement now under 
way. 

A. U. Chaney of New York, gener- 


- al manager of the American Cran- 


berry Exchange, was the principal 
speaker at the meeting. He told of 


Quality 
Fruit 


Is no more important to 
the grower than a high 
quality of beauty in home 
surroundings. Beauty 
breeds character and con- 
tentment, that means 
much in the training of the 
young people of Florida. 


Fortunately, we are in po- 
sition to supply both! Our 
more than forty years ex- 
perience in beautification 
and fruit culture is yours 
for the asking. 


Write for free catalog or 
visit us at Oneco if possi- 
ble. 


Reasoner Brothers’ 


ROYAL PALM NURSERIES 


Oneco, Florida 
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the cooperative. organization being 
used in the cranberry deal and advo- 
cated cooperative bodies of both ship- 
pers and growers to work together. 

Nathan Mayo, commissioner of ag- 
riculture, at the opening of the meet- 
ing said he hoped “some concrete 
action” would be taken. He told the 
shippers that 3000 acres of citrus 
groves were planted this year and 
Florida may expect bigger crops of 
citrus in the future. 

L. M. Rhodes, state marketing 
commissioner, also spoke on the need 
for cooperative effort. 

Mr. Pratt said the committee on 
organization would be named in a 
few days. After discussing the prob- 
lems and purposes of the proposed 
body the committee will report back 
at another general meeting of the 
shippers. 


Pecan Bulletin is 
Ready for Growers 


A complete summary of the pecan 
industry together with its origin, de- 
velopment, and present status is pre- 
sented in the latest publication of 
the Florida Experiment Station, bul- 
letin number 191, entitled “Pecan 
Growing in Florida.” 

The author of the bulletin is G. H. 
Blackmon, who for the past four 
years has been engaged in pecan in- 
vestigations at. the station. In bring- 
ing together the materials for this 
bulletin he has carefully traced down 
and verified many ‘stories of early 
plantings of the pecan in this and 
other states. 

The common varieties are describ- 
ed and their relative merits discuss- 
ed. Those best suited to Florida are 
given. Many practices pertaining to 
propagation and nursery methods, 
which have been found helpful by pe- 
can growers of the state, are given. 
Results of numerous tests made by 
the Experiment Station are also pub- 
lished. 

Cultivation of orchards and rejuve- 
nation of neglected orchards are tak- 
en up in detail. The best practices in 
pruning are also explained, A chap- 
ter on harvesting and marketing the 
nuts is included in the bulletin. 

Pecan growers of the north and 
west sections of the state will find a 
wealth of information within the cov- 
ers -of this bulletin. Copies will be 


sent free to citizens of the state who. 


write and ask for them. Postal cards 
addressed to the Experiment Station 
at Gainesville will bring the bulle- 
tin. 


Rich land, 
built in a day. 


like Rome, was not 
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At the agents’ meeting in Gaines- 
ville, Miss Ruth O’Brien of Washing- 
ton announced that textile manufac- 
turers are now asking for sugges- 
tions from the women in the design- 
ing and manufacturing of their 
goods. 


Hogs fed corn alone made better 
gains than those fed 6% parts of 
corn and one part of peanut feed 
meal or those fed 4 parts corn and 
one part velvet bean feed meal. The 
hulls in these feeds render them un- 
satisfactory for hog feeding. 


Peanuts and velvet beans should 
be ground without the hulls for hogs. 


European Plan, Fireproof 


NEORDEROEGOUOCODGRROOGORGODORGSGORDORESODEORORROERERRORSORREORGRREES py, 


rms 


TOP O’ THE TOWN 


THE CENTER OF TAMPA 
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The variety of sugar cane known 
as Cayana is the only one now avail- 
able which is immune to the mosaic 
disease, which dwarfs the plants. 


During the past summer 1905 Flor- 
ida girls received instruction in nu- 
trition at the various club camps 
during the short course at the State 
College, 


Corn and sweet potatoes make a 
very unsatisfactory hog ration. due 
to the lack of protein. 


Community meetings give both 
education and recreation. Plan a se- 
ries of them for the winter months. 


SUORDOSOOUOGGEHCOOERCOOESCGEEOCEORESCGRGOCEOOEOCEROREROROGERSEGRURECSEORECOREGREERGADGROCRRORGRRGRERRESRGROCCSRCCRSSESCCERSSSRR ESE eCeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeacageaeeE "% 


HOTEL HILLSBORO 


Tampa, Fla. 


300 Rooms With Baths 


MTNA To 


Nap 


FERTILIZER 


The Old 
Way 


You bought a 200- 
pound sack contain- 
ing 150 pounds of 
plant food and 50 
pounds of filler. 


151bs. AMMO-PO. 
SA Ibs Acid Phosphate 
1Sibs. Syzshe of 
lbs. Filler 
Pounds 


A&G 


You buy a 150-pound 
sack containing 150 
pounds of plant food 
only—no filler. You 
save the cost on 
freight, haulage and 
distribution of worth- 
less matter. 


Write for Our New Farm Record Book 


ATLANTIC & GULF FERTILIZER CO. 


Cc. NASH REID, President 
Jacksonville, Florida 
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Spanish Foreign 
Trade In Fresh Fruit 


Continued from page 15 

to the orange crops of 1925-26 and 
1926-27. It is stated that in 1925-26 
there was a considerable export, of 
frostbitten oranges from Spain, with 
resultant complaints on the part of 
foreign purchasers. To avoid a sim- 
ilar situation during the following 
(1926-27) season, the Government 
in January, 1927, authrized the ap- 
pointment of inspectors in orange- 
exporting centers, Committees were 
appointed in each shipping district, 
each having a representative on a 
central board which was to act as a 
board of appeal. For their respective 
shipping districts these committees 
appointed inspectors selected from 
orange growers and packers. 

Export trade in Spanish oranges is 
carried on principally by foreign 
brokers, mostly English and German. 
There are also resident brokers in 
important Spanish export centers, 
who usually represent importers in 
various countries. The shipment of 
oranges from Spain is in the hands 
of three or four shipping societies, 
and each exporter belongs to one or 
more societies. Upon advice from 
foreign orange brokers, these socie- 
ties regulate exports in accordance 
with demand and also attend to the 
chartering of steamships, which are 
usually Norwegian or German. In 
some cases, resident brokers make 
shipping arrangements, but usually 
in conjunction with shipping socie- 
ties. 

Spanish Exports of Fresh Fruit, 

1922 to 1926 

In the five-year period from 1922 
to 1926 Spain’s exports of fresh 
fruits averaged annually 18,700,000 
boxes of oranges, 2,000,000 barrels 
of grapes, 28,000,000 pounds of mel- 
ons, 344,000 boxes of lemons, 149,- 
000 bushels of apricots, 158,000 
bushels of plums, 223,000 bushels of 
pomegranates, and 13,400,000 pounds 
of “other fresh fruits.” 

Exports of oranges increased from 
12,600,000 boxes in 1922 to 21,000,- 
000 boxes in 1924 (70 per cent), 
from which they rose to 22,500,000 
boxes in 1925, at which figure they 
remained in 1926. 


To give best results, a variety of 
pecans should bear at an early age, 
produce medium to large nuts, and 
be resistant to disease and insect at- 
tacks. 


Common table salt sprinkled on 
the outside of the discolored alumi- 
num pan and rubbed with a damp 
cloth will cause it to shine. 
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The Grower’s 
Own Page 


Continued from page 22 

the quality of the product. He will 
refuse to sell his fruit prematurely 
because he will not be compelled to 
do so. When he refuses to dump his 
fruit the buyer will be after him to 
name a price. The grower knows he 
does not have to sell at once because 
money matters have been taken care 
of. The vicious circle has been re- 
versed. Confidence from the banker 
creates confidence in the grower. 
Confidence leads to pride of posses- 
sion. Pride of possession leads to all 
sorts of improvement. This leads to 
better and better product. This leads 
to higher and higher prices. STA- 
BILITY spelled with all capitals is 
the ‘inevitable result. 

RAY A. FRAME. 


Take care of a good cow and she 
will take care of you. 
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It is generally believed that the 
number of pure bred flocks in Wash- 
ington County have increased 200 to 
800 percent during the past two 
years, due to the activity of the poul- 
try club boys and girls. 


Seventy-five percent of the scrub 
bulls have been moved from Hamil- 
ton County, reports County Agent 
J. J. Sechrest. He further states that 
they expect to have the last one out 
of the county by June 1, 1928. 


It doesn’t take many hours to 
install a pump in the kitchen, but 
it means much less walking during 
a year, 


A survey by the home demonstra- 
tion agent in Columbia recently 
showed that the average community 
had 17 different vegetables growing. 


To clean a rubber apron that is 
badly soiled, dip a damp cloth in a 
little baking soda. 
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Liberally Enriched with 
Genuine Peruvian Guano 


The exceptional crop results ob- 
tained from Naco Brands, are 
not astonishing when you real- 
ize the unsparing use of Genu- 





ine Peruvian Guano in every 


sack of Fertilizer. 


No chemical sub- 
stitute can excel 
Genuine Peruvian 
Guano... depos- 
ited for centuries, 
by millions of 
birds ... truly 
nature’s finest fer- 
tilizer. 


for Guano. 


show you. 


NITRATE gs) 


Peninsular Casualty ‘OF 


There is no chemical substitute 
Apply it and you 
are bound to get better results. 


Naturally Naco Brands, 
taining liberal quantities of Gu- 
ano, will give you finer crops 
and larger yields. 


Rak 


A 


| Building P Florida 


“Please Say You Saw It In The Citrus Industry.” 


Ammonia and Pot- 
ash in a_ natural 
combination — 
double refined --— 
pure — snow white 
in appearance 
nothing like it for 
producing a good, 
solid, luxurious 
bloom and large- 
size fruit, with 
unexcelled carry- 
ing qualities. 


con- 


Ask us to 


GENCIES 
fs, 


Jacksonville 
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Citrus Comments 
Continued from page 10 

Dusting with sulphur is safe almost 
under any conditions. It can be doné 
quickly and as often as needed. 

Pruning: Do as little as possible 
and restrict it to dead wood, water 
sprouts and undesirable limbs that 
are too low or in the way. Thinning 
rarely if ever accomplishes any good. 
As a general rule it is better to get 
the pruning done when it is needed. 

Rust-mites cause the, fruit to turn 
brown. They are serious in May and 
also may appear in injurious num- 
bers on the fruit during any other 
month of the year. When an average 
of eight to ten mites can be seen in 
the field of a good hand lense at some 
spot on a number of fruits in the 
grove, dusting is needed. 
Increased use of Chemical Manures 

is Possible 

The need of increased production 
originally lead us to try out fertiliz- 
er materials in fertilizing citrus. As 
a matter of common sense we turned 
to the low cost materials that are a- 
vailable in sufficient quantities, and 
as has been pointed out before, in re- 
sponse to this demand certain chem- 
icals have arisen at a fairly reason- 
able unit price. The use of these 
cheaper materials, if effective, would 
give us a lower per box cost on fruit 
production. 

The query naturally arises if we 
can grow trees on an all-chemical 
fertilizer and at the same time pro- 


duce that tree’s capacity in a high - 


quality product, then why not do so? 
There are sufficient records avail- 
able that indicate a wonderful a- 
mount of progress along this very 
line. It will be some time, very like- 
ly, before we can work out an all- 
chemical fertilization program for 
the whole year, because of the diffi- 
culty in replacing humus material by 
means of cover crop alone. It is not, 
however, difficult to foresee a fertil- 
izing program where two out of 
three applications may be altogether 
chemical in their major percentage 
sources, and one application alto- 
gether organic in its nature, taken 
from those cheaper organics that are 
already available, such as Castor 
Pomace, Tobacco stems, Goat and 
Sheep manure, and more occasional- 
ly, Cotton seed meal, Such a pro- 
gram as this has already been in use 
sufficiently long to thoroughly demon- 
strate its possibilities. Admittedly its 
value lies in the lower cost of the 
materials used, and not in any super- 
ior results that may be expected over 
the uses of the organic: formulas. 
We may have, and probably will 
have, over-production of citrus fruits 
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from the standpoint of the capacity 
of our State to handle and market 
them profitably. 

When such a condition occurs, 
there is available only a very few 
methods by which distribution of the 
crop can be cut down and these meth- 
ods offer a very limited amount of 
uses for the held surplus, 

With a surplus over our limited 
market distribution, we must arrange 
additional outlets and stimulate these 
we now have to greater consuniption. 
At present we have only grapefruit 
canning factories and a small amount 
of marmalades. There is practically 
no orange disposition whatever. 
There are no pectin or citrus acid 
plants. There is little loose car-lot 
marketing as is done with apples, 
melons and other fruits. 

The use of fruit juices in nutrition- 
al studies has progressed amazingly 
during the past several years. The re- 
sults already achieved and definitely 
re-checked, open a whole new field 
of advertising for the citrus industry, 
reaching throughout the country and 
touching in a personal and intimate 
way those of every age and condi- 
tion of health: from the healthiest to 
the invalid; from the infant through 
old age. 

With fruit the same as other pro- 
ducts, a certain sized crop is market- 
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ed at a higher profit level to the pro- 
ducer than an abundant crop of the 
same product. Under a condition of 
abundant production, only the fruit 
of unusual quality will sell at a real 
profit. All of the ordinary fruit could 
far better be used either in by-pro- 
duct plants or in fruit drinks, even at 
a low price. The income from the 
good quality fruit will more than 
over-balance the smaller income from 
the poorer quality fruit. We badly 
need some method of using this low- 
er grade fruit in some other manner 
than shipping it to the northern mar- 
ket. 

There is nothing that seems to 
stimulate buyers any more than care- 
ful grading and packing. If we can 
reach that point where our poor qual- 
ity fruit will be kept at home, and 
the balance of our crop shipped out 
in carefully standardized grades, we 
will have reached a very desirable 
and necessary stage in the -actua! 
selling of the crop. The grower has 
little incentive to high quality pro- 
duction at increased cost unless the 
fruit is marketed on a quality basis. 


More than 3,000 acres will be 
planted in watermelons in Hernando 


County next spring, says County A- 
gent J. H. Logan. 


PRICE REDUCED 
“Black Leaf 40’’ 


{in Tins} 


Larger production and economies in factory pro- 
cesses now make it possible for us to furnish “Black 


Leaf 40” at decidedly lower prices. 


Growers should 


participate in these savings and we have revised our 
prices in tins, effective January 10, 1928, as follows: 


10-pound tins - $11.85 each 
(formerly $13.50) 


2-pound tins - 


$3.25 each 


(formerly $3.50) 
“Black Leaf 40” the “Old Reliable” occupies a 


position of unrivaled leadership in the world’s mar- 
kets. Kindly place your order with your dealer. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corporation 


Incorporated 


- Louisville, Kentucky 


‘Black Leaf 40° 


40% Nicotine 
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Specialist Gives 
Hints For Making 


Bordeaux Mixture 


Gainesville, Fla.—Of all the fung- 
icides used by Florida farmers, it is 
estimated that Bordeaux mixture is 
used more than all others combined. 
For the benefit of any who might de- 
sire information along this line, Dr. 
G. F. Weber, associate plant patholo- 
gist of the Florida Experiment Sta- 
tion gives the following suggestions 
for the preparation of Bordeaux 
mixture. 

If a large amount of spraying is 
to be done it is most convenient to 
make up stock solutions of bluestone 
and lime in such proportions that one 
pound of either bluestone or lime is 
contained in each gallon of water. 
These stock solutions will keep in- 
definitely provided they are not al- 
lowed to dry out. When a stock so- 
lution is once made the surface level 
should be marked on the inside of 
the container so that the water lost 
by evaporation can be replaced and 
the whole thoroughly stirred before 
any of the materials are used. 

If many acres are to be sprayed, a 
mixing platform should be made. It 
should be high enough so that the 
solutions will flow to the spray tank 
by gravity, and should be near a 
good water supply. A small plat- 
form is built on the large one and 
the stock solutions are made on the 
small platform. They are mixed as 
they flow into barels on the main 
platform. 

To make stock solution A dissolve 
50 pounds of bluestone in 50 gallons 
of water. Put the chemical in a 
clean bag and suspend it in the top 
of the barrel. It will dissolve over 
night. Metal containers should never 
be used for this purpose, as they are 
sure to be corroded. Always stir the 
stock solution before taking any out. 

To make stock solutoin B slake 50 
pounds of lime rock and dilute it in 
50 gallons of water, Stir this solu- 
tion before taking any out. The 
same stock should not be used for 
both solutions. Hydrated lime may 
be used instead of rock lime if the 
amount is increased 50 percent. 

In making Bordeaux mixture the 
following directions should be ob- 
served: Dilute each of the stock so- 
lutions to half of the amount of 
spray to be made. The two solutions 
should then be poured into a third 
container, or the spray tank, both at 
the same time. The liquid should be 
carefully strained, to prevent delays 
in the field. If the above method can- 
not be used, the diluted lime solution 
may be poured in the spray tank and 
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the diluted bluestone solution slowly 
added. 

The strength which is used most is 
the 4-4-50. To make 50 gallons of 
this mixture use 25 gallons of each 
of the diluted solutions, which will 
contain 4 pounds of bluestone and 4 
pounds of lime respectively. 

ecasinmisaeiaaigiaaiincinie 
STUDENT ASSISTANT 
c IN PECAN CULTURE 
AN 7 Li i ’ 

N. C. Cromer of Anderson, S. C., 
has been appointed student assistant 
in pecan culture at the Florida Ex- 
periment Station and began his work 
this week. Mr. Cromer is a graduate 
of Clemson College, class of 1927, 
specializing in horticulture. 

Mr. Cromer plans to devote half of 
his time to his work in the Experi- 
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ment Station under G. H. Blackmon, 
pecan culturist. The other half of 
his time will be taken up with gradu- 
ate work in the University of Flor- 
ida, College of Agriculture. The ex- 
act nature of his problem has not 
been decided upon, but he states that 
it will be some phase of pecan re- 
search work. 


Five-acre corn contests are stirring 
up much interest in North and West 
Florida. One hundred dollars in 
prizes was awarded to the communi- 
ties in Washington County at their 
County Contest, held in November. 
The 5-acre contests are based on the 
average for the community. This 
makes every farmer have a share 
in it, and the result is better yields 
of corn. 


ETHYLENE 


Universally 


used by the 


citrus industry for coloring 


Attach 
hose 
here 


6 
Reg Sire 
Quantity 


Ripens, colors and blanches 
fruits and vegetables 


Economical 


Safe ~ Clean 


For information write to 


CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Los Angeles 


San Francisco 


Warehouses are located in all important centers in the United States 


UEC 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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Survey Reveals Bene- 
fits and Limitations of 
Parcel Post Marketing 


The benefits and limitations of par- 


Heavy Bloom 


as disclosed in a study of the opera- indications point to a 


tion of this form of selling over a 
period of fourteen years are set forth 


by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- ° 
nomics in a publication, “Marketing ] ro 
Farm Products by Parcel Post,” just 


issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

When the parcel post law went 
into effect in 1913, says the author, ’ ; s : 
Lewis B. Flohr, there were many A large citrus crop means top prices will be possible 
and varied ideas as to the part it only upon better grades of fruit. In line with assuring 
might play in marketing farm pro- better fruit, attention should be given at this time to two 


duce. Some persons declared that it diseases which adversely affect the appearance of fruit 
would solve the farm marketing 


problem, There has been a continued and health of producing trees. 
and slowly increasing volume of mar- 
keting by this method, he says, but Melanose and Lemon Scab are the two which -re- 


the quantity of farm products pass- spectively menace oranges and grapefruit, but can be 
ing through the postal service has not controlled if handled rightly. Authorities agree the prop- 


reached the proportions expected by ; ; ; : 
the enthusiasts and is a relatively er remedy is Bordeaux and Oil Emulsion. These materials 


small part of the total marketing of in proper combination, perfectly emulsified and accur- 
farm products. ately compounded, are found in most usable form in 
The department’s new bulletin in- Bordol Mulsion (Patented, Trade Mark Registered). Bor- 


cludes information on the parcel post 7 a ey 4 
regulations and requirements, the dol Mulsion is now in its eighth year of general use by 


ways and means of making contact successful citrus growers in Florida. 

between producers and customers, 

the necessary business attitude and At 1 to 50 after the bloom petals have fallen and 
management of the business, and the fruit has set it will contro] melanose and lemon scab, both 


factors limiting parcel post market- of which so greatly detract from the market value of 
ing. The possibilities of parcel post 


marketing are discussed in detail for otherwise good fruit. In addition, being both a fungicide 
a long list of commodities, including and an insecticide, Bordol Mulsion will effectively control 
fruits and vegetables, poultry, eggs, scale pests, white fly and sooty mold and leave trees in 
meats, butter, cheese, cream and fine condition 

milk, mushrooms, nuts and nut meats, ting 


syrups, hone lants, and other farm : 4 7 ‘ . 
auadeaihe ited ‘ Bordol Mulsion is an invariably smooth and uniform 


Copies of the publication, which is mixture, of about the same consistency as an oil emulsion, 
designatedas Farmers’ Bulletin No. easily handled, and readily mixed without waste or loss 
1551 may be obtained from the De- of time. The cost, applied upon the trees, is actually less 


t t of Agriculture, Washing- 7 ‘ 
con, D.C. " wit ss —— than that of homemade mixtures. We will be glad to re- 


. A 6 fer you to users of Bordol Mulsion in your vicinity, if you 
COUNTY AGENT NAMED will ask for their names. 
FOR BRADFORD COUNTY 


Extension officials have just an- 
nounced the appointment of J. G. oe h & . 

Fleming as County agent in Brad- J « C narr om pany 
ford County. He will begin work at 

an early date with headquarters at Pioneers in 1906 --- Leaders Still in 1928 
Starke. 

Mr. Fleming is a farmer of con- 
siderable experience. He attended the 
Florida Agricultural College when it . 
was at Lake City, and has since been Orlando, Florida 
engaged in farming in Alachua Coun- Winter Haven, Florida 
ty. He will succeed R. F. Ward, who 
is leaving Bradford to return to Bak- 
er County as County Agent. 


Complete line of Sprayers and Dusters 
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Californian Urges Improve- 
ment of Florida Fruit 


Florida growers do not have to go 
to California to learn how to grow 
the world’s finest citrus at a profit. 
The best growers of this state already 
have mastered this art. California, 
however, can teach Florida much a- 
bout how to spread this information 
from grower to grower, and grove to 
grove. This is a lesson that Florida 
had better be learning right away. 

This is the opinion of Prof. Robert 
W. Hodgson, head of the department 
of sub-tropical horticulture of the 
University of California, who judged 
citrus exhibits at the South Florida 
fair. 

“At present pretty close to 75 per- 
cent of the fruit grown in California 
is of the top grade, classed as fancy 
fruit,”’ Prof. Hodgson said. “If I 
understand your situation correctly, 
it is almost the reverse in Florida. I 
would not want to be quoted as nam- 
ing the low percentage of high grade 
fruit grown in Florida, but I have 
been given figures that are not high. 

Information for Growers 


“The annual budget of the college 
of agriculture of the University of 
California is about $1,500,000. Our 
agricultural extension service budget 
is approximately $750,000. We spend 
about $750,000 in investigation and 
in teaching, and about the same a- 
mount in carrying the results of our 
investigations to our growers. 

“Now, as I have sized up your con- 
ditions, the time has arrived when 
you have got to follow suit. Califor- 
nia fruits have set the standard, and 
the markets served by both states 
have been educated to a point where 
buyers are discriminating. Quality 
fruits are more in demand than ever 
before; unattractive fruit of poor 
quality is more than ever discriminat- 
ed against, almost a drug on the mar- 
ket. 

“The products of California and of 
Florida differ, and methods of pro- 
duction differ, but the general prin- 
ciples that underly citrus production 
are similar, hence both states can 
learn from each other. In California 
our conditions are much less favor- 
able for the growth of the citrus tree 
than those in Florida, The California 
grower must give much more care to 
his trees than the Florida grower, 
hence it is only natural that we 
should devote more study to tree 
requirements and responses to en- 
vironmental conditions and cultural 


practices than has been done in Flor- 
ida. 
More Study Needed 

“This has involved larger appro- 
priations for scientific research, with 
many more investigators studying 
these problems than in Florida. Our 
needs have been greater. In the same 
way we have naturally given more at- 
tention to disseminating among our 
growers the results of our study. We 
have, therefore, a much larger and 
more highly-specialized experimental 
station and agricultural extension 
service than you have. 

“In both states the market prob- 
lem is essentially one of producing as 
large percentage of high quality fruit 
as is practical. We have had to go 
further. The time is now here when 
you must give more attention to the 
average quality of your fruit to pro- 
tect your position in your markets.” 

Speaking of California accomplish- 
ments, he added that in producing 
quality fruit the growers of his state 
had “demonstrated conclusively that 
well-fed trees produce quality fruit 
and at the same time yield heavier 
crops. We believe this to be the 
demonstration of a very important 
correlation, namely that the fertiliz- 
ers that produce maximum yield also 
produce the best fruit.” Prof. Hodg- 
son does not think much can be gain- 
ed by using certain fertilizers for 
quality, and certain others for yield. 
“It may work in Florida, but I don’t 
think it will, any more than in Cali- 
fornia,” he said. 


Yield and Quality 


“We also find it is necessary to 
practice insect, pest, and disease con- 
trol to get quality fruit and high 
yield. In other words, exactly the 
same practices which give high yield 
at low costs, also give quality fruit. 

“We have also found it necessary 
to standardize rigidly on brands, so 
that our brands are as constant as it 
is humanly possible to make them. 
Standardization is with us an abso- 
lute essential, and is probably less 
difficult to put into effect than in 
Florida, where you have such widely 
differing soils and use such widely 
differing stocks. 

“Our orchard—a grove is called an 
orchard in California—mmanagement 
practices are much more standard 
than in Florida. Perhaps it is more 
difficult for you to decrease the vari- 
ability of your fruit than it is for us, 





because of variable soils, and stocks, 
and systems of culture employed. 


“T feel quite certain, however, that 
careful analysis of the experiences of 
growers in Florida who produce the 
best quality of fruit would give you 
information on desirable orchard 
practices such as fertilization, pest 
and disease control, which, if em- 
ployed generally would improve yield 
as well as quality. Your own best 
growers know a great deal about this 
but the average grower has so far 
failed to profit. 


“At the same time, I am of the 
opinion that an outstanding need in 
Florida is a larger appropriation for 
research work, which will make pos- 
sible the solution of many of your as 
yet unsolved problems. With the in- 
crease in property values in Florida, 
resulting from the Florida boom, this 
state should in the not distant future 
be able to find money for a greatly 
increased appropriation to help citrus 
growers.” 


The most valuable piece of work 
ever done by the California experi- 
mental station, Prof. Hodgson said, 
was an intensive survey of 600 of the 
best groves in the state, in which ac- 
curate data was obtained about types 
of soil, irrigation, amount and kind 
of fertilizer used, age of trees, yields, 
costs and other facts over a period of 
five years. This information was 
analyzed and the findings used to 
corroborate other conclusions from 
the experimental station. “This is the 
type of study I am sure would great- 
ly benefit the industry of Florida,’ 
he added. 


Principles Few 


The principles of citrus culture are 
few, Prof. Hodgson said, and univer- 
sal in application, as worked out in 
California, The three fundamentals 
are: Proper tree stocks and bud par- 
entage; maintenance of soil fertility, 
and control of soil moisture. In Cali- 
fornia the latter means irrigation, as 
is true in nearly all parts of the 
world, other than in Florida. In Flor- 
ida it means proper drainage, with 
ability to irrigate in dry years. 

Local essentials, which vary, are: 
Insect pest control, disease control 
and protection against unfavorable 
weather. In California this means 
frost and wind; in Florida it cer- 
tainly includes frost, Prof. Hodgson 
added. 
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TEXIDE 


TEXIDE is a complete citrus insec- 
ticide prepared from a specially treated 
mineral oil which retains the original 
killing power found in certain crude 
oils, but is so refined as to insure com- 
plete safety to the plant throughout 
the year. 

Complete control of base crude from 
the oil well to the consumer—and of all 
other ingredients ‘- TEXIDE—guar- 
antee its high quality and uniform 


efficiency. 


Correspondence is Invited 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Texaco Petroleum Products 
District Office, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Texaco Agents located in citrus centers: 


Orlando Eustis Tampa Arcadia 

Haines City Clermont Fort Pierce Fort Myers 

Lake Wales Lakeland Bartow Kissimmee 

Avon Park Tarpon Springs DeLand Cocoa 
Leesburg Clearwater Titusville 


“Please Say You Saw It In The Citrus Industry.” 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































Thirty twe 
Oil Sprays Control 
Fruit Tree Mites 





Oil emulsions, which have proved 
effective recently in the spraying of 
orchards for control of many insect 
pests, are now reported to be the 
most effective agency for killing sev- 
eral varieties of mites affecting fruit 
trees. The experiments to demon- 
the comparative efficiency of oil 
emulsions and other sprays were 
carried on by Department of Agri- 
culture entomologists at Yakima, 
Wash. Emulsions were used both for 
dormant and summer sprays, and 
were found to be highly effective, 
killing from 90 to 100 per cent of 
both mites and eggs. 

For dormant sprays an emulsion 
containing 3 per cent of oil was 
found to be far superior to the famil- 
iar lime-sulphur treatment. If used 
before the first buds separated no 
damage to the tree or fruit follow- 
ed. 

For summer sprays a more dilute 
emulsion proved desirable, the pro- 
portion of oil being from one-half to 
two-thirds of one per cent. This was 
more effective than the summer- 
strength lime-sulphur treatment and 
injured leaves and fruit less. The 
only other summer spray comparable 
to the oil emulsion was a mixture of 
potash and fish-oil used either with 
or without an addition of nicotine 
sulphate. The potash and fish-oil mix- 
ture might prove more desirable in 
spraying tender foliage, it is believ- 
ed. The three species against which 
these sprays proved effective were 
the common red spider or two-spot- 
ted mite, the brown mite or clover 
mite, and the European red mite, the 
last being the most abundant in the 
vicinity of Yakima. 

Technical Bulletin 25-T, entitled 
“Experiments for the Control of the 
European Red Mite and Other Fruit- 
tree Mites,” has just been publish- 
ed by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and contains the de- 
tails of the spraying experiments 
and also the formulas used in mak- 
ing various sprays. It may be obtain- 
ed by writing to the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


To Resume Post 
As Federal Produce 
Marketing Specialist 





Wells A. Sherman, who since last 
June has been serving as chief of 
the Division of Markets in the Cali- 
fornia Department of Agriculture 
under a cooperative arrangement be- 
tween the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, United States Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture, and the Cali- 
fornia Department of Agriculture 
will return to his duties in Washing- 
ton in the near future as chief mar- 
keting specialist, in charge of the 
fruit and vegetable division, accord- 
ing to announcement to-day by Lloyd 
S. Tenny, chief of the bureau. Burge 
H. Critchfield who has been repre- 
senting the bureau in California will 
succeed Mr. Sherman as chief of the 
California Division of Markets. 

California and the Department of 
Agriculture have been working to- 
gether for several years on various 
marketing activities. Mr. Sherman, 
who is nationally known in the fruit 
and vegetable industry, was loaned to 
California to unify the activities of 
the two organizations in connection 
with the marketing of farm products, 
and to obtain for the agricultural in- 
terests of California more effective 
marketing service. F. G. Robb has 
been acting in charge of the fruit 
and vegetable division. 

Mr, Critchfield the past six months 
has been’ representing the Federal 
bureau on various phases of its eco- 
nomic research work in California, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, 
and has taken part in several impor- 
tant economic and marketing re- 
search projects in various parts of 
the country. In his new capacity Mr. 
Critchfield will maintain close con- 
tact with the California College: of 
Agriculture to the end that the ef- 
forts of the college, the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
and the California Department of 
Agriculture will be united in market- 
ing studies when such joint action 
will tend toward efficiency and the 
public interest. 


| = 
Norton Succeeds Hiatt 
As Marion Co. Agent 





Clyde Norton has been appointed 
county agent in Marion County and 
began his duties on January 1. He 
fills the place left vacant by the resig- 
nation of C. R. Hiatt, who went to 
Lake County as county agent. 

Mr. Norton is a native of Florida 
and attended the University of Flor- 
ida. He was graduated from the Col- 
lege of Agriculture in 1925. Since 
that time he has been connected with 
the Gulf Fertilizer Company. While 
he was a student at the University of 
Florida, Mr. Norton took an active 
part in atheletics, and was captain 
of the football team during his last 
year. 


Club boys in Santa Rosa County 
who cultivated corn last year under 
the supervision of County Agent 
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John G, Hudson averaged 45 bushels 
of corn per acre. The average for 
the county is less than half that a- 
mount. 


A spoonful of grated cheese im- 
proves milk or vegetable soups. 


PAIN TER’S 


Simon Pure Citrus 


and 
Gem Farm Crop 
FERTILIZERS 


ARE 


“Time Tried and Crop 
Tested” 


Our Brands are the Acknowled- 
ged Standard by which Grow- 
ers of Florida have judged all 
Fertilizers for nearly 40 years. 


“Giving all we can for what we 
get instead of getting all we 
can for what we give’ is the 
policy of 


THE E. O. PAINTER 
FERTILIZER CO. 


Jacksonville, Florida 
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Warehouse Stock of 


PACKING 
HOUSE 
SUPPLIES 


A complete line from the fore- 
most manufacturers and quick- 
ly available. 


Non-Bruise Picking Bag 


The sensation of the season. 
Now in use by many leading 
shippers, and pronounced the 
one best aid to fast picking 
without bruising fruit. Will 
outlast many less well made 
bags. Costs no more. 


Southeastern 
Electric & Supply 
Co. 


Orlando, Florida 








eo DL. Lee. |e 
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GROVE SUPPLIES 


OF MERIT — 


% 


Fico-Sulfur and Lime-Sulphur solution for the prevention of scab. Spray 
after most of the bloom has shed. 


Make this application with the self-oiling Myers Sprayers and save a 
third of your spray time. We have the regular two-gun outfit as well as 
the Big Four in stock ready to deliver. Double guns are furnished with 
the Big Four. Your scab spraying will cost you much less if you use a 
self-oiling Myers because your crew not only gets all it can spread on 
but they are kept at spreading it on all day long. The Big Four with 
double guns puts out 15 tanks per day. 


A John Deere Tractor will save you at least 50% on your grove work 
and that means a large saving on the year’s operation costs. In fact, the 
savings will pay for this tractor in a short time. 


AN ANCLE CUN 


When the spray guns first came into use, growers wanted one with an 
angle so that they could reach the under sides easier. We now have 
such a gun. It works beautifully. We shall be pleased to supply you with 
this new and more practical type of gun. Makes it much easier to do a 
thoro job of spraying. The angle is a great advantage. 


Florida Insecticide Company 
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“Please Say You Saw It In The Citrus Industry.” 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































Thirty-four 


Our Transporta- 
tion Problems 


Continued from page 7 


He said it was based on the compe- 
tition of California with foreign or- 
anges on the Atlantic Coast and with 
Florida, that Florida was a pretty 
large producer at that time. Mr. 
Chambers said the rate of $1.25 es- 
tablished was later reduced 10c¢ on 
the basis of increasing the consump- 
tion and helping out the grower. 
Page 384, Docket 1168—Mr. Cham- 
bers said the rate was effective in 
meeting competition and that (as of 
the time he testified) they no longer 
heard much about Florida competi- 
tion and it was not a factor in mak- 
ing the 10 cent reduction. 

Let’s look back a few years. Lum- 
ber, Turpentine, Rosin, and Phos- 
phate rock were the leading traffic 
for our Florida lines. In 1890 Florida 
shipped about 2,500,000 boxes of or- 
anges. The population of the U. S. 
has increased since then approximate- 
ly 90%. Florida’s production has in- 
creased around 800%. California’s 
production has increased since 1890 
around 1700%. California still has 
her free distribution blanket freight 
rate. Florida still has its restricted 
“penalty rate” costing us a penalty in 
dollars to move our traffic from mar- 
ket to market. 


What for the future? Our forests 
are being cut down, our lumber and 
turpentine industries must certainly 
diminish, our phosphate mines are 
shipping thousands of tons annually. 
They cannot last forever. 

The carriers have looked with fav- 
or on these industries, they have pro- 
vided origin groups much more ad- 
vantageous than for citrus fruit, a 
perishable. How may the present 
groves be made profitable to present 
growers and be demonstrated to oth- 
er prospective settlers that may be in- 
duced to locate in our state unless we 
are given a rate structure to enable 
unlimited, unrestricted and unhamp- 
ered distribution of our fruits and 
vegetables. 


The League has a case before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at 
the present time in behalf of the cit- 
rus and vegetable growers of the 
state in which it is hoped the Com- 
mission will make a material reduc- 
tion and complete readjustment of 
the present rate structure from Flor- 
ida. If this is done all growers and 
shippers will be benefited, whether 
they are members of the League or 
not. 
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CLASSIFIED 


(Advertisments 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- 
tion Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 
50 cents. 


ARE YOU THE MAN? 


FERTIL — Manufacturer requires the ser- 
vice of a high class man in Lake and ad- 
joing counties. He must be a man of 
unquestioned integrity and ability. Capable 
of intelligently servicing groves of our 
customers and able to command their re- 
spect and confidence. If you think you 
can successfully meet these requirements 
write us giving full particulars as to 
your qualifications, experience and refer- 
ences and an interview will be arranged 
for. Address “F.L.C.” care The Citrus 
Industry. 


REAL ESTATE 


WILL EXCHANGE West Texas cattle ranch 
for unimproved or improved land in Flor- 
ida. What have you? Give price and full 
particulars. T. E. Bartlett, 410 McKinley 
Ave., El Paso, Texas. 


“BOOK OF TRUTH” 
For planters of new groves 


Is yours for the asking, 
Write Today. 


OCKLAWAHA NURSERIES INC. 
“Pedigreed Citrus Trees” 
Lake Jem, Florida 





FOR SALE—Pineapple iand in winterless 
Florida. $15 an acre. Almont Ake. Venus, 


FIVE ACRES and a town lot, all for $700.00 
Biggest bargain in Florida. Certain money 
maker. We want reliable salesmen to pre- 
sent this meritorious proposition to in- 
vestors. Sumter Gardens and Bushnell 
Park lots. Every purchaser highly pleased. 
Florida Garden Land Company, Box 1759, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 





WANT TO SELL HALF INTEREST IN 
FIFTEEN ACRE SATSUMA BEARING 
GROVE ON HIGHWAY NEAR PANAMA 
CITY, ROBT. LAMBERT, OWNER. 
FOUNTAIN, FLA. 


SATSUMA BUDWOOD from Bearing Trees. 
Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, Fla. 





WANT TO hear from owner having farm 
for sale; give particulars and lowest price. 
John J. Black, Box 938, Chippewa Falls, 
Wisconsin. 

WANTED—tTo hear from owner of land for 
sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


_ MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Old 10 ft., 4 roller Parker Spir- 
al Washer, condition not important. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 6, Fort Meade, Fla. 

$1950.00 TO $3500.00 income per acre 
from limes: want partner. exclusive lime 
culture. Jas. N. Foreman, 4026 2d Ave. 3., 
St. Petersburg. Fla. 


FARM—GROVE—HOME 
22 ACRE large bearing grove: modern two- 
story, 8 room house, completely furnish- 
ed on third .jargest lake in state in thriv- 
ing town; good roads, church, schools; 
complete line farm implements and tools. 
Cloonan, Yalaha, Lake County, Fla. 
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FOR SALE—Dairy and stable manure, car 
lots. Link & Bagley, Box 464, Tampa, 


WHITE WYANDOTT Cockrels, regal strain 
—the best in the country, direct from 
Martin pens. Utility and show birds $5.00 
each; also eggs for hatching $5.00 per 
se. W. A. King, Gen. Del., St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 











HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE easily, inexpen- 
sively overcome, without drugs. Send ad- 
dress. Dr. J. B. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 


FOR SALE—200 pure bred white Leghorn 
hens $1.25 each, any quantity. Cockerels 
$2 each. Fain’s Hatchery, Edison, Ga 


WANTED 
COMPLETE LINE OF CITRUS GROWERS’ 
SUPPLIES 


A well known reputable firm of national 
scope, marketing certain materials requir- 
ed by citrus growers, is extending its 
line of merchandise to cover complete re- 
quirements of its customers. 

If you have something excellent to merchan- 
dise—fertilizer, orchard heaters, pest con- 
trol material or equipment, or any sim- 
ilar product for wide distribution—I can 
tell you whom you should see. 

Address: J. T. Pierson, 503 South Union 
Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 


BEGGARWEED SEED. Place your order for 
Beggarweed seed now and be assured of 
delivery. Write for special prices. Wm. 
G. Ranney, Box 297, Monticello, Fla. 

PUREBRED PULLETS FOR SALE—White 
Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship. 
Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Sev- 
eral hundred yearling White Leghorn hens 
now laying 70%. Write or wire for prices. 
C. A. Norman, Dr. 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. 





LAREDO SOY BEANS, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County 
Seed Growers Association, Loxley, Ala- 
bama, for prices. 





MILLION Porto Rico Potato Plants, $2.50 
1000. W. W. Williams, Quitman, Ga. 


FARMER AGENTS: Make $25.00 weekly 





employment. You take orders. We deliver 
and collect. Commissions weekly. Estab- 
lished 35 years. Particulars free. Rusler 
Co., Box C-18, Johnstown, Ohio. 


EARLY BEARING Papershell Pecan trees 
budded or grafted and guaranteed. Great 
shortage this year. Write for catalog to- 
or. Bass Pecan Company. Lumberton, 

iss. 


FOR SALE—All varieties bananas and cit- 
rus trees. D. A. Nigels, Palm Harbor, Fla. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Send $2.50 for 
500 Missionary or Klondyke. $4.50 per 
1,000. Ready now. John Lightfoot, East 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 10-12t 








RUNNER peanuts—Spanish peanuts Early 
speckled - Osceola - White Chinese and 
Bunch Velvet Beans. All varieties peas 
and Soybeans. Large or small lots. H. M. 
Franklin, Tennille, Georgia. 


AVOCADOS - SEED — Grafted. Reliable 
bearers only. John B.Beach, West Palm 
Beach, Florida. 





WANT FARM priced right, with or without 
crops. Describe. Emory Gross, North 
Topeka, Kansas. 


PORTO RICO Potato Vines $2.00 Thousand. 
Smith Bros., Nocatee, Fla. 








FLANT AVOCADOS in Redland Section, 
Dade County, where they thrive best. Best 
paying crop in United States. Send for 
prospectus. Brooks Properties, Realty 
Board Bldg., Miami. 


BABY CHICKS: Send no money, shipped C. 
O. D., pay mail man when delivered. Leg- 
horns $14.00 per 100; reds, orpingtons, 
minorcas $16.00; mixed $13.00; live de- 
livery, postpaid. Florida Baby Chickery, 
Lakeland, Florida. 


LAND INSPECTION 


LINDLEY HEIMBURGER, B.S. In Agri., 
M.S., Consulting Agricultural and Chemi- 
cal Engineer, TAMPA. 88 years success- 
ful Florida production experience; special- 
izing horticultural branches, particularly 
citriculture. This service solves quality 
and quantity of products produced at 
least cost. Fee moderate. 
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